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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE PRIME MINISTER announced that there would 
be no General Election during the winter, and 
events in the Far East seemed to be moving to- 
wards a position in which there would be no need 
to have a General Election at all, winter or sum- 
mer. The situation in Cyprus looked none too 
healthy, too. 


* 


IN WARSAW, of all places, two ambassadors, of all 
people, settled down to talk about the situation in 
and around the Formosa Straits. As they speke, 
the demands of ‘face’ grew more exacting by the 
hour, President Eisenhower having made it clear 
that there would be no relaxation of the American 
attitude, and Mao Tse-tung, together with 
several hundred thousand shells, having made it 
equally clear that China was not disposed to com- 
promise either. In this atmosphere, the ambassa- 
dors settled down hopefully to their work. A lull 
in the shelling of-Quemoy proved only temporary, 
and the problem of supply for the garrison began 
to grow acute. A few ships got through the artil- 
lery blockade, but it was virtually complete, and 
Chiang Kai-shek, having paid tribute to his own 
self-restraint, declared that he would shortly be 
compelled to bomb the Chinese guns on the main- 
land. Amid the mounting tension, Britain’s voice 
was by no means clearly raised. Mr. Randolph 
Churchill, en route for the South of France and 
the celebration of his parents’ golden wedding 
anniversary, called at Downing Street and set the 
cat among the ducks in the garden. He announced 
that after seeing the Prime Minister he was satis- 
fied that Britain would stand by America im, the 
Far East. A swift disclaimer followed from No. 10, 
Mr. Macmillan emphasising that our commitments 
in the Far East were as stated by the Foreign 
Office—i.e., that we were not bound to help defend 
Quemoy. Some days later Mr. Gaitskell wrote to 
the Prime Minister, who had just gone on holiday 
in Scotland, and asked him to tell the United States 
Government that Britain would not support them 
in a war against China over Quemoy. Mr. Macmil- 
lan, within two hours, refused to do anything of 
the sort, and the situation remained obscure. 


* 


BEFORE LEAVING for Scotland Mr. Macmillan had 
announced that there would be no General Elec- 
tion during the coming winter. (Farmers and 
holidaymakers, surveying ruined crops and seaside 
visits, might have been pardoned for wondering 
what was ‘coming’ about the winter.) He explained 
that he did not think it would be right to take 
advantage of the tide of popular approval that 
seemed to be flowing the Conservative Party’s way. 
There was no official reaction from the Opposition, 
whose calls for an election have long since died 
away into silence. Meanwhile, a three-month re- 
cruiting drive was launched by the Conservatives. 
It was opened by Mr. Butler, who thereafter de- 
parted promptly for Africa. 


* 


RENEWED VIOLENCE in Cyprus did not seem to be 
confined, this time, to the terrorists, the Security 
Forces apparently having done their share. The 
youth accused of the murder of Sergeant Ham- 
mond was acquitted, the judge sharply criticising 
the prosecution’s presentation of evidence; the 
leading Crown counsel resigned immediately after- 
wards. Echoes of the Algerian violence were heard 
in France when M. Soustelle, driving past the Arc 
de Triomphe in his car (and not, this time, in the 
boot), was shot at, with pistol and machine-gun, by 
Algerian terrorists, but escaped unharmed.,.The 
plebiscite campaign moved towards its final stages, 
with General de Gaulle’s victory becoming daily 
more certain. The Socialist and Radical congres.es 
both decided to advise their members to vote ‘Qui.’ 
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T would be easier to respect the Prime Minister’s 
| das on the Far East situation if they were 
not couched in cant. His earlier defence of Anglo- 
American togetherness—that it is better to be 
wrong together, in such circumstances, than right 
separately—at least represented an arguable 
proposition: there is always a case for going to 
the help of a friend in a brawl, even if one suspects 
he may have started it—and for abandoning 
Queensberry rules in the process. But Mr. Mac- 
millan suffers from the disease of British politi- 
cians that so infuriated Bernard Shaw; he cannot 
plead expediency: he must try to veneer his poli- 
cies with specious morality. The result is hypo- 
critical. 

‘The immediate question,’ Mr. Macmillan says 
in his reply to Mr. Gaitskell, ‘is not the present 
or future status of the offshore islands; it is 
whether a dispute of this nature should be settled 
by force. On that point we strongly support our 
American friends.’ Such a statement comes oddly 
from a man who at the time of Suez believed that 
the Middle East problem could only be settled by 
force, negotiation being too cumbersome an in- 
strument; but in any case it blandly ignores the 
fact that force becomes inevitable if negotiation 
is consistently rejected by any of the parties to 
a dispute. The US Government refuses to 
recognise the Government of China. Even 
now, when it has been pushed by events into a 
situation where it is virtually compelled to nego- 
tiate, it is still trying to pretend that it has no 
authority—that it cannot determine the future of 
the offshore islands because they belong to 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. The Chinese Commun- 
ists cannot be accused of rushing things: the long 
delay before they actually began the artillery 
assault on the islands will no doubt be used by 
them as a proof of their pacific intentions. If any- 
body is to blame for the fact that nothing has 
been done to settle the dispute before force is 
used, it is Secretary Dulles: not Chairman Mao. 

The State Department evidently has the same 
unbalanced horror of Mao as members of the 
Government here had—a few still have—of 
Colonel Nasser. Nobody in his right mind would 
argue that Mao represents progressive enlighten- 
ment by contrast to the obscurantism of Chiang: 
of the two Mao is certainly the more sinister, if 
only because he is the more powerful. But Mao is 
the established head of the Chinese people: he 
cannot simply be ignored because the State 
Department goes into collective hysterics at the 
mention of the word ‘China.’ And it is the duty 
of British governments to point this out—as they 
have often done, very sensibly, in the past. We are 
formally pledged, as Sir Anthony Eden stated, to 
the belief that the offshore islands ought to be part 


of the Chinese mainland. To abandon this reason- 
able position is not, as Mr. Macmillan appears to 
think, realistic; it is dishonest. 

It is also, as Mr. Gaitskell has pointed out, ex- 
tremely dangerous, if it gives Mr. Dulles any 
encouragement. To come to a friend’s aid in a 
brawl he may have started is one thing; it is quite 
another to encourage him to start it, knowing him 
to be in the wrong. And how wrong the State 
Department's policy has been was amply demon- 
strated by President Eisenhower's feeble attempt 
to justify it. ‘Cry, Munich,’ was all he could say, 
and let slip the dogs of war. But Munich, as we 
pointed out last. week, is a false analogy. The 
wrongheadedness of the Chamberlain policy was 
not in trying to appease but in imagining that 
giving concessions to Hitler would pacify him. 
But nobody imagines that concessions will pacify 
Mao. He will be in a stronger position strategically 
if he wins the offshore islands; and gaining them 
will certainly. encourage him to further exploits. 
But, unlike after Munich, the West will be stronger 
too, morally and strategically, for having extri- 
cated itself from an impossible position; provided 
that it goes on to settle the whole Formosa prob- 
lem. We shall then be united in a just cause, in- 
stead of disturbed in a weak one. 

There might have been more justification for 
the Dulles line if his earlier attitude had not been 
so equivocal. When faced with a tyrant it may 
sometimes be better to stand fast on a position 
which appears strategically and perhaps morally 
indefensible, and to say “Thus far and no farther,’ 
as Britain and France did in Poland in 1939. But 
when such a line is to be drawn it must be drawn 
firmly and clearly, so that it is visible to foes and 
acceptable to friends. The Americans have never 
undertaken formally to regard the offshore islands 
in this light. Admittedly the decision whether or 
not Communist invasion of the islands should be 
regarded as a casus belli could not be decided 
firmly in advance; if, say, revolution broke out in 
the islands themselves, leading to an invitation to 
Mao to come in as liberator, the American 
Seventh Fleet could hardly be expected to inter- 
vene if he accepted. But this need not have pre- 
vented the State Department from being much 
more explicit about its intentions, if it wished us 
to regard Quemoy as another Berlin. It did not 
do so; and there is grave risk in its trying to do so 
now, against the opinion of the remainder of the 
Western bloc. 

What, then, can the US do? Significantly, the 
political columnist who carries most weight there 
(and here), Mr. Walter Lippmann, has condemned 
the Dulles line; it is not, he complains, a nego- 
tiating proposal but a debating position. “The 
American national interest in Formosa,’ Mr. Lipp. 
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mann argues, ‘is not that it should masquerade as 
China, but that the Formosan people should have 
autonomy, and that in a military sense the island 
should be strategically neutralised.’ But how to 
attain this desirable end? Mr. Lippmann sadly 
admits that as the State Department feels bound 
by ties of loyalty to Chiang, there is no chance of 
securing a just agreement: instead, either the 
President will sooner or later have to use his power 
to compel a withdrawal of Chiang’s men from the 
offshore islands, humiliating both for Chiang and 
for the US: or there will be war. ‘There is no 
good way out of this dead end into which the 
President and Mr. Dulles have led us.’ 

But is this not being unnecessarily pessimistic? 
The British Government, after all, has long ex- 
perience of emerging cheerfully from dead ends, 
even at the cost of humiliation and worse. It 
suffered temporarily in its pride and in its popu- 
larity for its tail-between-legs retreat from Suez: 
but it survived. It will soon have to make a 
similar manceuvre to extricate itself from Jordan, 
and perhaps from Cyprus: the process will be 
embarrassing, but it need not be disastrous. It is 
better to be disloyal and dishonoured than dead. 

In any case, loyalty is not (as people sometimes 
think) a simple matter of sticking resolutely by 
old agreements and old friends. It is a policy which 
ought to be renewable: in which both parties to 
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HE Conservatives’ pamphlet Onwards in Free- 

dom will not win the party many recruits, 
Anyone sufficiently interested in politics to read 
it will be disappointed by its emptiness. There 
is not an idea or even a phrase of interest within 
its glossy covers. Since the authors had nothing 
to say they might have done better to confine 
themselves to pictures and gossip about person- 
_alities, Mr. Macmillan’s waistcoats and Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory’s cooking: to have produced 
a genuine ‘glossy,’ in fact. 

The tone of the pamphlet is set by its second 
sentence: ‘This autumn we are holding a great 
political campaign of renewal and re-dedication— 
a roll call for victory at the next general election.’ 
Words like ‘renewal’ and ‘re-dedication’ would be 
more appropriate in a pulpit than in a political 
pamphlet, and there is something rather distaste- 
ful in using the language of religious revivalism 
for such a purpose. (Incidentally, neither the Deity 
nor the church is mentioned in the pamphlet, 
which seems to indicate that Lord Hailsham can- 
not be held responsible for it). Emotion, not 
reason, however, is what the authors rely upon; 
to such an extent, indeed, that it is sometimes 
difficult to attach any meaning to what they say. 
When there is any meaning, \what is said is usually 
such obvious gobbledegook that one wonders 
what purpose was served by writing it down, let 
alone by publishing it. “Within the Parliamentary 
system to which we are devoted we work and fight 
as a party against those who assail us; but faction 
is not our aim.’ Leaving aside the oddity of ‘assail,’ 
what party does not ‘work and fight as a party’? 
And whose aim is ‘faction’? 

‘First and foremost,’ our authors assert, ‘we 
believe in the continuing greatness of Britain.’ 
For a country continually to assert its greatness 
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an alliance or a friendship must continue to play 
their part—just as they are expected to do in 
ordinary life. Reluctant though we may be to sever 
an old friendship, we do not feel bound to con- 
tinue indefinitely meeting, let alone supporting, a 
criminal or an alcoholic—or even a bore. We do 
not continue to consort with people, however 
‘loyal’ we may feel to them, who make no effort to 
come to terms with the society in which they live. 
We help them as long as we can with help and 
advice, but our object is—or should be—to 
awaken them to reality: not to cosset them in their 
dream world. 


By encouraging Chiang’s fantasies the men of 
the State Department have done him, as well as 
the US, untold harm. We may do the same sort 
of harm, on a smaller scale, to King Hussein, and 
to ourselves, if we are not very careful. If such 
men cannot be convinced that they must not cling 
indefinitely to a departed past, then eventually 
‘disloyalty’ to them becomes inevitable: all that we 
can hope to do is prevent their fall from degener- 
ating into a bloodbath. The Far East situation 
may well develop into a bloodbath, if the Ameri- 
cans are not aroused to some realisation of the 
madness of their present policies. We here may 
not be able to do much to awaken them. But 
at least we can avoid the ultimate folly of encour- 
aging them in their mania. 


Commercial 


has much the same effect as a person continually 
talking about his social position: it raises doubts. 
For that reason, and because the conception is 
so vague and depends very largely upon how it is 
defined, it is surely time that the Government 
and the party gave up talking about our greatness 
and instead took it for granted. 

‘Behind a shield adequate to our physical 
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defence we propose to develop the life and 
example of an altogether better society, liberal] 
in spirit, united in purpose, bright in promise and 
abundantly rich in fulfilment.’ Splendid; but what 
does it mean? After a good and clear passage on 
‘British achievements,’ we run into fog again. 
‘The charge, for example, that our recent inter- 
vention in the Middle East was motivated by 
anti-nationalist animus runs plain contrary to the 
facts. It was made not to forestall constitutional 
change but to foil conspiracy and external sub- 
version.’ It is no use complaining that change in 
the Middle East was not being brought about con- 
stitutionally but by conspiracy, since it is obvious 
that in dictatorships constitutional change is 
impossible; conspiracy is the only alternative. 

‘No one has any obligation to protect our 
traditional liberties if we are not vigilant, nor to 
maintain our social unity if we choose to wear 
ourselves out in social conflict.’ There is a lot 
more in the same strain. It may be argued, of 
course, that it is unfair to pick out bits of inanity 
from a party political pamphlet, that all such 
pamphlets contain them. That is probably true, 
though the proportion of fatuity is seldom as 
high as it is in Onwards in Freedom. But the 
importance of the pamphlet is that it is the latest 
and most obvious example of the increasing 
divorce between words and meaning in Govern- 
ment pronouncements. In his letter to Mr. 
Gaitskell about the Far East, the Prime Minister 
said: ‘Her Majesty’s Government’s position has 
already been made clear.’ By no possible stretch 
of imagination could that sentence be said to be 
true. Mr. Macmillan ended his letter by saying 
we must treat this crisis ‘calmly and construc- 
tively.’ Both these are very OK words just now, but 
in that context they meant precisely nothing. If 
it is to be true to its traditions, the Conservative 
Party should be prepared to argue its case ration- 
ally and meaningfully and not rely upon the arts 
of the advertising man and the commercial 
traveller. 


After Hammarskjold 


By 


R. HAMMARSKJOLD’s visit has left the Middle 

East in a painful state of suspension, which 
is a slight improvement on the way he found it. 
The emphasis on the fact that his mission was 
‘exploratory,’ and the usual tight secrecy that sur- 
rounded its progress, mean that the governments 
and peoples concerned must wait until the end of 
this month to see what comes out of it. Mr. 
Hammarskjéld has undertaken to report to the 
General Assembly by September 30, and his con- 
clusions and recommendations will then be the 
subject of a further debate, at which it is to be 
hoped that practical effect will be given to the 
unanimous resolution of August 21, put forward 
by the Arab States themselves. 

In the wake of the Secretary-General the mood 
varies sharply. Cairo is confident, not only because 
the Egyptians are conscious of being in a strong 
position so long as foreign troops are stationed in 
Jordan and the Lebanon but because they have 
long experience of Mr. Hammarskjéld’s methods 
and believe implicitly in his fairness and objectiv- 
ity. Amman is outwardly calm, but below the 
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surface there is mistrust, anxiety or expectancy, 
according to the standpoint of the individual; 
change cannot be long deferred, and the question 
is whether it will be peaceful or violent—whether, 
in fact, the Government will act itself before it is 
swept away by any of the various currents that 
threaten it. Baghdad is on the sidelines, preoccu- 
pied for the moment with its own problems of 
consolidation, full of dark and apparently well- 
documented stories about the plans of the former 
regime to attack Syria and intervene in the 
Lebanon. Beirut is weary from its self-imposed 
wounds, with scarcely enough energy to be hope- 
ful about the new era that should dawn when 
President Chamoun leaves. 

The impression is that this time Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld is up against it. His mission was born 
out of the joint Arab resolution, which everyone 
greeted at the time with a sigh of relief, not so 
much because anyone really expected it to herald 
the dawn of true Arab co-operation but because 
it got everyone off the hook at the General 
Assembly. Since then none of the Arab govern- 
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ments has done anything to put the resolution into 
practice, and there is not much sign that they 
intend to. The Guards are replacing the para- 
troopers in Amman, and seem likely to stay for 
the winter. The broadcasts from Cairo and 
Damascus, after moderating slightly, are blowing 
as hard as ever against King Hussein. American 
tanks still lurk under the trees around Beirut air- 
port, and helicopters from the Sixth Fleet still 
hover over the beaches, giving rise to the suspicion 
that the Americans are more interested in bikinis 
than in the rebels still holed up in Basta. 

There are in effect three problems facing Mr. 
Hammarskjéld. He must make it possible for the 
foreign troops to leave Jordan and the Lebanon; 
he must find a way to make Jordan secure; and he 
must try to ensure that the new regime in the 
Lebanon enjoys a peaceful period of running-in. 
The last is the simplest, since the only intransi- 
gents left on the Beirut scene are those who will 
disappear on September 24, and the president- 
elect has preserved to a remarkable degree the 
respect he commanded when the crisis began four 
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months ago. But the other two, which are closely 
interdependent, offer no easy solution. 

The key to them lies in Jordan. The Jordan 
Government, which requested the presence of 
British troops in the middle of July, has not yet 
recognised the new regime in Iraq, and has broken 
off diplomatic relations with the United Arab 
Republic. Apart from the government which will 
be technically in power in Beirut, though not 
effectively, for another week, it has no friends in 
the Arab world, and not many anywhere else. A 
change of leadership in Amman could make it 
possible for the Arabs to embark on a period of 
real co-operation, perhaps even to sit down and 
talk about the formation of an Arab Development 
Bank, which in turn could serve their real needs, 
and in particular those of Jordan herself. Such a 
change could also enable the monarchy to survive 
in Jordan for a little longer, which otherwise seems 
almost impossible. But without such a change 
neither Mr. Hammarskjéld nor the General 
Assembly seems likely to come up with an endur- 
ing solution for the Middle East. 


Decisions Awaiting the General 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


Tue referendum that will en- 
dorse France’s new constitution 
is only ten days away. Its imme- 
diate effect will be to precipitate 
certain decisions. What will the 
Government do in those Over- 
seas Territories which vote in a 
majority ‘No’? The General is 
committed to letting them secede. It is now likely 
that French Guinea will be in this situation, pos- 
sibly the Niger Territory and possibly French 
Somaliland. Secession will not be a simple opera- 
tion; there must be negotiations and possibly the 
word will turn out to have been more absolute 
than the thing. But the example will have had its 
importance—not least in Algeria. 

In France itself the Government will have to 
make a decision about the electoral law—or rather 
General de Gaulle will have to ‘arbitrate’ (a 
blessed word in French politics; it sounds better 
than ‘impose a decision’) between the faithful 
Gaullists and the Ministers he has taken over from 
the Fourth Republic. The results of the elections 
to be held at the end of the year will to a great 
extent depend on the electoral system chosen. The 
Gaullist Ministers want a majority vote with two 
ballots for party lists in large multi-member con- 
Stituencies. Although there is a permanent major- 
ity of Left-inclined voters in France these are split 
between Communists and non-Communists and 
the latter are split between Socialist and non- 
Socialist, anti-clerical and Catholic. Under this 
System of voting the Right would probably win 
On a relative majority at the second ballot in a 
very large number of constituencies. Left parties 
would in many instances have to choose between 
defeat and alliance with the Communists. The 
Centre parties would become mere satellites of 
those to the Right and Left of them. The Radicals 
and the Socialists would both like a return to the 
pre-war system of single-member constituencies 
with a second ballot when no candidate has an 
absolute majority at the first. This system is 
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favourable to moderate men with strong local 
positions. It is bad for parties widely but often 
thinly distributed like the Communists and the 
MRP. It would probably be difficult to introduce 
at short notice, since the whole of France would 
have to be remapped. 

The most likely system to be adopted is perhaps 
the compromise advocated by President Coty— 
multi-member constituencies giving all the seats in 
a constituency to the party that can win an abso- 
lute majority at the first ballot but with propor- 
tional representation at the second. This would 
probably create conditions not very unlike those 
of the present system. It would be a disappoint- 
ment to the Right. 

The biggest question, as always, is Algeria. So 
far the General has hedged and allowed the Army 
to get on with its experiment of ‘integration.’ The 
only alternative would have been to commit him- 
self to that experiment, for the General has not 
yet been strong enough to reverse the policies 
either initiated or endorsed by local decision in 
Algiers last May. One of the purposes of the 
referendum is precisely to enhance his authority 
for the decisions which await him. 

Both the Socialist Party and the Radical Party 
have voted condemnations of the Algiers policies 
of the last four months at the same time that they 
have approved an affirmative vote in the referen- 
dum. The Socialists have recommended a nego- 
tiation. The Radicals seem logically close to doing 
so. By implication both consider that what has 
been happening in Algeria is a local experiment 
for which the Paris Government has only attenu- 
ated responsibility. While M. Soustelle continues 
to recommend complete integration, M. Mollet, 
no less a Minister than M. Soustelle, told the 
Socialist congress that only a few soldiers really 
believed in it. M. Mollet certainly did not mean 
that these were the only people attached to it, for 
integration in the sense of a system which keeps 
the Moslems in a minority and attaches Algeria 
indissolubly to France (while preventing Paris 
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from interfering unduly) is the last bulwark of 
European supremacy. He meant that only a few 
soldiers really believed in turning all Algerians 
into 100 per cent. Frenchmen. But the phrase 
‘from Dunkirk to Tamanrasset’ is now a slogan 
that has acquired sanctity. Even the General has 
used it, though to define the area in which Alger- 
ians can look for work! He is committed to a 
solution that excludes secession but not to one 
that excludes local autonomy. 


FLN terrorism in France, which reached a new 
peak with the attempt on the life of M. Soustelle, 
the seventh outrage within three days, is inevit- 
ably creating a state of opinion that makes non- 
sense of the policy of integration. A widespread 
reaction is ‘Send them all home’—all being the 
320,000 Algerians who work in France. Ninety- 
five per cent. of them are men and they keep by 
their remittances a million or more compatriots 
above starvation level in North Africa. The expul- 
sion of Algerians from France would therefore 
be an appalling disaster for Algeria. The FLN has 
always been blind to economic problems and is 
no doubt single-mindedly rejoicing over the fact 
that it is steadily driving nails into the coffin of 
integration by making Algerians in France the 
object of suspicion and dislike. Every man in 
uniform, every family with a son in uniform, must 
look askance at any idling Algerian. Will he pull 
a revolver out of his pocket and open fire? Three 
young soldiers were on their way to the cinema 
in a Paris suburb last Sunday. One is now dead 
and two are gravely wounded. 


The Ministry of the Interior constantly reminds 
the public that Algerians are not all gunmen, but 
the public knows that for practical purposes any 
Algerian may be one—and the police know well 
enough which is the community that endangers 
their lives. In its comments on the attempted 
murder of M. Soustelle the French radio drew the 
conclusion that here was one more proof that you 
could not negotiate with murder. Parisians con- 
cluded more immediately that you could not treat 
Algerians as fellow-citizens. 

This abominable vicious circle will continue till 
someone has the courage and the authority to 
break it. M. Mollet very reasonably argued before 
the Socialist congress that no one had as good a 
chance of doing so as General de Gaulle. But it 
has been the General's fate, hitherto, to enjoy less 
real political power than is attributed to him. That 
is as true of the present premiership as of the first. 
When in his press conference last May he evaded 
the question whether he condemned the insubor- 
dination of the generals and colonels in Algeria, 
by asking why he should do so since M. Pflimlin’s 
Government had not, he was overlooking the 
difficulties with which he would himself be faced 
on becoming Premier a few days later. It is not 
only in Algeria that a tendency of the Services to 
follow their own inclinations can be detected. The 
General's attempt to demonstrate his own republi- 
canism by presenting his new constitution to the 
nation at a mass meeting on the Place de la 
République on September 4 was largely nullified 
by the police, who treated the occasion as one on 
which they could at last deal with anti-govern- 
ment demonstrators, with whom passers-by of 
both sexes were widely confused. The necessity to 
guard possible objectives of FLN saboteurs with 
incompletely trained sentinels has already inevit- 
ably caused some innocent casualties—three dead 
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and three wounded. It was not, however, necessary 
that the military authorities should keep silence 
for three days over the death of two young 
Italians, who were buried before either their 
families or the Italian authorities had been in- 
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formed. These are small- indications of the kind 
of difficulty that the General may have to face 
when he does make a decision about the next step 
in Algeria. He is certainly right to strengthen his 
hand first. 


Mr. Gladstone Explains 


1TH the TUC safely behind me, I had intended, 

as the Torbay Express carried me swiftly towards 
the golden sands of Torquay and my rendezvous with 
the Liberal Assembly, to look ahead and try to foresee 
the opportunities for a little good, clean fun at 
Scarborough and Blackpool, where the Labour and 
Conservative Parties will be meeting immediately 
afterwards. Indeed, before the TUC began I promised 
that I would do as much. But he who touches pitch 
will be defiled; long association with politicians will 
affect anyone's attitude to promises, or at any rate to 
his own. I beg, therefore, a week’s indulgence, and 
this week offer instead a remarkable letter that I 
found on my desk on Monday morning, the postmark 
illegible but glowing with no earthly light. The con- 
tents speak for themselves; though they may perhaps 
speak more loudly in Torquay than elsewhere. 
My Dear TAPER, 

With that characteristic generosity of spirit 
which I know to be yours, you will, I am sure, 
forgive my presumption in directly addressing to 
you, whose acquaintance it has never been my 
good fortune to make, a few words on a matter 
which concerns us both, though me more nearly. 
You may imagine that | still follow with attention, 
and not infrequently with anxiety, the fortunes of 
the nation whose destinies I was on four occasions 
granted the honour and privilege to guide. I have 
often, over the years, been greatly tempted to 
make my views known upon some questions of 
the hour, but always I have put the temptation 
from me. I have reasoned that if the Almighty, in 
His wisdom, had seen fit to entrust the destinies of 
the nation I served with His help for so many 
years into the hands of men who seemed to me 
conspicuously ill-qualified for the task (or, indeed, 
for any task but the most menial) it was not for 
me to raise my voice in warning. I was not called 
upon to express any opinion, and I determined 
that until I was so called I would offer none, how- 
ever great England's peril might seem to me, and 
however few might be the voices raised to point 
out that peril. 

I cannot pretend that, even now, I have been 
expressly called upon to make my views known. 
Yet since my name has, entirely without my 
approval and indeed without my prior knowledge, 
been made use of in recent public controversy, it 
can hardly be maintained that I have not the right 
to make known my views, touching the matter in 
dispute. And few, I think, would begrudge to an 
old man, who served his Queen and his country, 
humbly and to the best of his poor ability, a cer- 
tain latitude in determining the bounds of what 
is proper for him to include in such comment. I 
choose to make my views known by communicat- 
ing them to you, in the earnest hope that you will 
think them worthy to share with the wider circle 
of your attentive and fortunate readers; know- 
ing as I do that your weekly observations are 
eagerly (albeit, in some cases, with apprehension) 
awaited, and as eagerly read, wherever men of 
judgment and influence, or those who would be 


thought men of judgment and influence, are to 
be found. 

Some few weeks ago, Mr. Macmillan, to whom 
has been entrusted the leadership of the Unionist 
Party and, more surprisingly, the office of Prime 
Minister, paid a visit to Hawarden, that scene of 
everything most dear to me. To speak frankly, I 
have frequently, in what I have seen of Mr. Mac- 
millan, detected a want of niceness, a not too 
close attention to those refinements of scruple 
which are not the least important attributes for 
a public man. Many indeed would say that his 
action in visiting Hawarden for the purpose of 
making a speech in the Unionist interest, and 
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delivering the oration in question from the shade 
of that very ash-tree under whose boughs I have 
spent I know not how many happy moments, 
smacked of the fairground huckster rather than 
the statesman, and was as lacking in dignity as 
would be the action of some boor who visited 
an historical museum, and seeing there exhibited 
a coat of some former century, should put it on 
and strut before a looking-glass. 

But if the manner of his remarks caused me 
pain, the matter caused me real sorrow. Mr. Mac- 
millan, with a familiarity I am by no means 
disposed to accord him, asserted that if I were 
alive at this time I would stand, as he put it, ‘on 
the right side’; by which vulgar phrase he meant 
to convey that I would be an adherent of the 
Unionist cause. What evidence he has to support 
this assertion I do not know, though it is to be 
assumed that his hearers on the occasion in 
question did, since none was forthcoming. For 
my part, I feel bound to give so preposterous a 
claim the lie direct, and adduce my reasons. 

It is of course true that the early days of my 
political life were passed as a supporter of, and 
member in, more than one Conservative Admin- 
istration. But all men grow wiser with the years, 
and not even the blindest observer of my career 
could maintain that long before its close I had 
made my permanent adherence to the Liberal 
Party. It may be that what Mr. Macmillan had 
in mind, when claiming me as an ally, was the 
action taken by me when Prime Minister in 1882, 
in ordering the bombardment of Egypt. But to 
compare the enterprise upon which my admin- 
istration then embarked with that taken by the 
Government of which he was a leading member 
in 1956 is not to compare like with like. On that 
occasion, I wrote to Mr. Bright (who, it will be 
remembered, had left my administration upon this 
question, but to whom, conscious of the debt I 
owed him, I flatter myself that I acted with greater 
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civility and consideration than Mr. Macmillan has 
shown to either Mr. Nicolson or Sir Frank Medli- 
cott) that if force was to be employed ‘it should 
be force armed with the highest sanction of law; 
that it should be the force of the sovereign, author- 
ised and restrained by the United Powers . . . we 
have not received nor heard of a word of dis- 
approval from any Power great or small, or from 
any source having the slightest authority. . . .” If 
Mr. Macmillan can show me some like declaration 
of his own, preferably made at the time and not 
eighteen months later, I will be the more disposed 
to listen to his claims. 


For it seems to me that in claiming me as one of 
his adherents, he makes a fundamental error as to 
the nature of my party, and another as to the 
nature of his. In brief, the difference between 
Liberal and Tory is that the former stands upon 
principle, the latter upon expedience. This was 
true in my day, and it is abundantly true in his. 
Consider for a moment the record of his party in 
office during the seven years immediately past. At 
one moment, they have been for expansion; at 
the next, for restriction. No sooner have they 
declared their passionate belief in the freedom 
of the individual citizen under the law, than they 
are convicted of the grossest malpractices in 
interfering with the citizens’ rights of private com- 
munication. Abroad, they have not hesitated to 
seek alliances with the most cruel and corrupt 
regimes, either pretending that their chosen 
favourites are in truth models of Christian honour 
and tolerance (the while they practised atrocities 
beside which those perpetrated in Bulgaria seemed 
pale and gentle by comparison) or more cynically 
declaring that allies must be sought where they 
can be found; nor has either the former or the 
latter view been suffered to stand in the way of 
their betrayal of an erstwhile ally whenever a 
better seemed to present himself. At home, they 
have stood firm against the weak and run before 
the strong, challenging the abuses of power prac- 
tised by the Trade Unions, for example, only 
when such a challenge presented no risk to them- 
selves. In party warfare, Mr. Macmillan himself 
has not hesitated to use weapons that even the 
most extreme follower of Mr. Parnell would have 
rejected as beneath him; is it really to be supposed, 
for example, that Mr. Gaitskell is a man so dis- 
honourable that he would vote against his own 
country though not against another? It is not; 
yet such an accusation Mr. Macmillan hurled 
against his opponent and basked long in his own 
party’s approval for the gibe. 


I need hardly remind you, my dear Taper, of 
the Unionists’ sorry record in the Cyprus question, 
a record wholly similar to that of the Unionists of 
my day in relation to the Irish question, and even 
more vacillatory and erratic. One moment, their 
cry is ‘Never!’; the next, it is ‘Some day!’; the next, 
‘Soon !’; the next, ‘Now!’; and none of these opal- 
like changes in public attitude has at any time 
corresponded to actual policy, which has con- 
tinued to be dictated by a combination of 
obstinacy, bad judgment, cowardice, dishonesty 
and Turks. More; at this very moment, there is 
an entire want of certainty or clarity in the 
Government's attitude to the Chinese question; 
contradiction, confusion and evasion seem to be 
the three legs on which Mr. Macmillan’s policy 
so shakily stands, and not even the excuse that he 
is plagued to distraction by the activities of Mr. 
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Randolph Churchill (how well I remember his 
grandfather!) will hold water, for Mr. Macmil- 
Jan's policy in this matter seems to me to have been 
to a great extent contemptible even before Mr. 
Churchill took a hand. 

Can it really be supposed that if I were still an 
active participant in the political struggle I would 
ally myself with a party so devoid of everything I, 
as a Liberal, held and hold dear? And can it really 
be supposed that if the Liberal Party of today, 
weak and tempted though it be, should heed the 
siren voice that spoke from the terrace at Hawar- 
den Castle, it would long survive, or would deserve 
to? No; let Mr. Grimond and his small but stal- 
wart band take such heart as they can from the 
sympathy and encouragement of one whose day 
of toiling in the field for his beliefs is long since 
gone by, and enter upon their collective delibera- 
tions confident that if he were alive today a most 
earnest prayer for their success would be the con- 
stant preoccupation of 

Your obedient and humble servant, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


=~ 
MY FIRST INSTINCT—and I imagine 
it was that of most Spectator readers 
—to the news of the heavy sen- 
tences passed on the nine ‘nigger. 
hunters’ of Notting Hill was of satis- 
faction. Mr. Justice Salmon’s words, 
passing sentence, fairly expressed 
the horror and detestation most of 
us felt about their crime. Second thoughts, how- 
ever, are less comforting. Salutary though such 
sentences may possibly be as a short-term deter- 
rent, four years seem rather excessive. In any 
case, they can do nothing about the causes of 
racial tension. Nobody seeing photographs of the 
accused youths could say they look hardened or 
depraved; none of them, in fact, had been in 
trouble with the law before. They appear to have 
gone out ‘nigger-hunting’ in much the same spirit 
as they might have gone out hunting rabbits: as 
a sport. I wonder how many of them had ever 
heard coloured people referred to at home except 
in terms of contempt? In such cases, if anybody 
is to be punished, it is arguable that it should be 
the parents. And it is certainly absurd to allow 
Fascist and crypto-Fascist organisations to spread 
racial hatred in the way that they are now per- 
mitted to do. The law rightly adopts a sterner 
attitude to the white-slaver and the pimp than to 
the prostitute; it should also exact heavier penal- 
ties from the demagogue who incites his audience 
to violence than from the young irresponsibles on 
whom his words exercise their effect. 
* * * 
1 AM SURPRISED, too, to see that each of the 
young men received the same sentence. In such 
gangs there is almost always a ringleader, often 
a psychopath, who exerts a powerful influence 
over the rest and who should certainly receive 
the heavier punishment. Very little, however, is 
known about the psychopaths—the men who live 
in the border territory between mental illness and 
crime. It is consequently difficult for the law to 
make such a distinction. But it certainly exists. 
It would surely help if the character and back- 
ground of these youths could be studied, while 
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Post Scriptum. Mr. Asquith tefls me that a 
claim, similar to that made by Mr. Macmillan 
on my behalf, has been made on his behalf by 
the second Lord Hailsham, whose grandfather did 
much, I am told, to further the education of the 
poor (more, it seems, might have been done for 
that of his grandson). Mr. Asquith informs me, of 
what I did not doubt, that he rejects the claim with 
scorn. I took the liberty of showing him the few 
words I had penned to you on my own behalf, and 
he desires me to tell you that he is fully in accord 
with my sentiments. I may perhaps add that it is 
in the company of Mr. Asquith, whom you will 
remember I had the honour of appointing to the 
office of Home Secretary, that I now pass many 
of my happiest hours. Sometimes we converse, at 
others walk together. And under his tuition I have 
been introduced to the simple pleasures of a game 
with cards, called ‘bridge.’ We frequently spend 
an agreeable hour together at this diversion, 
though should some important visitor be an- 
nounced we frequently postpone the completion 
of the game until his departure. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


they are in prison, to find out more about what 
prompted them to their ugly deed. Such work 
should not, I suggest, be carried out by psy- 
chiatrists, whose predetermined views too often 
sap their judgment: what is needed is a detailed 
investigation by sympathetic observers of the 
youths’ families, their homes, their education, 
their characters, and of all the relevant influences 
on them. It is only from many studies of this 
kind that an assessment of the causes of such 
crimes can be made; and only from such an assess- 
ment can we begin to understand how te prevent 
them. 
* * * 
THE LABOUR LEADERS, I see, have been reviving 
the myth that Mr. Attlee’s sudden journey to 
Washington during the Korean war prevented 
President Truman from starting to ‘use atom 
bombs. In fact, of course, President Truman had 
not the smallest intention of dropping atom 
bombs on the Chinese; but, misled by inaccurate 
newspaper reports, Mr. Attlee dashed off to 
America. Richard Rovere and Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jnr., in their book The General and the President 
describe his meeting with Truman as _ the 
‘most pointless conference of its sort ever held.” 
The danger today is far greater than it was eight 
years ago, but the Prime Minister was obviously 
right to ‘tell Mr. Gaitskell that there was not 
much point in his going to Washington when the 
Foreign Secretary was already there. Not that 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is in the best position to urge 
the virtues of restraint and to stress the peril 
of going it alone—but then, nor is Mr. Macmillan. 
* * ~ 

I WAS INTERESTED to see that, whereas Mr. Mac- 
millan’s television technique has vastly improved 
recently, partly no doubt as a result of assiduous 
training, Mr. Gaitskell's has deteriorated. Mr. 
Gaitskell’s chief merit on television has always 
been his easy fluency: he has been apt to use 
too many of the stock parentheses of politicians 
—‘if I may say so’ and other mock-ingratiations— 
but he has always sounded professional and com- 
petent. Watching him trying to justify Labour's 
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attitude to the Far East crisis, though, I had the 
distinct impression that his confidence is wearing 
thin. He had a good case, but he did not seem 
happy about it. And he made the elementary and 
silly mistake of turning away, from time to time, 
from the interviewer to talk direct to the camera. 
He may have imagined that this would lend 
weight to the views expressed, because the viewers 
would feel they were being addressed personally; 
but this viewer, at least, was not flattered by 
such attention. If you are talking to somebody, 
on television or anywhere else, you should talk 
to him—not to an unseen audience over his 
shoulder. 
+ * + 

WHEN THE ANNOUNCEMENT was made that 
Illustrated is to be merged with John Bull, I was 
not surprised to see the excuse ‘Television claims 
one more victim’; but I was surprised to find it 
made by the normally sensible writer of the Man- 
chester Guardian's ‘London Letter.’ The writer 
appears to imagine that TV kills ‘picture papers, 
the sole exception to the rule being Paris-Match. 
But in fact television has greatly stimulated pic- 
ture papers almost everywhere except in Britain: 
in most continental countries and in the US they 
flourish as never before. If they have failed here, 
it is because of their own defects. Picture Post 
went partly because it could not find a good 
editor, partly because no good editor would stay 
to be subjected to interference from upstairs. By 
the time it collapsed it had become a cheesecake 
travesty of its original self. ///ustrated has gone 
partly because it never became much more than 
a pale imitation of Picture Post, partly because its 
trend took it away from (instead of towards) 
topicality, Paris-Match style. Either paper could 
have been saved if the owners had been willing 
to sell it to people who would have run it 
properly: but in Picture Post's case (as in John 
o’ London’s) the owners preferred to maintain 
the comforting illusion that if they could not make 
a success of it, nobody else could. //lustrated and 
Picture Post set so poor a standard after the war, 
compared to their continental counterparts, that 
their disappearance is a goodish riddance; and 
it certainly cannot be blamed on TV. 


* * * 


I WOULD HAVE advised that ‘The Lost Image’— 
an exhibition of paintings by tachists, children 
and apes at the Royal Festival Hall—should not 
be missed, but for the fact that you cannot obtain 
admission unless you also buy a ticket for a 
cencert. Quite why an interest in music should 
be considered a necessary prerequisite for being 
allowed to see the work of Congo the chimpanzee, 
of Timothy Vaughan (aged three) and of some 
students of the Ipswich School of Art is not clear; 
what is clear is that the rule is ridiculous. My 
own impression of the exhibits was that Congo 
is a considerable artist, by modern standards, in 
his own right; and that one or twe of the tachist 
pictures—though done not by established tachists 
but by art students (which was surely cheating?) 
—were attractive. I would have been tempted to 
buy one of them myself if I had dared to ask 
how much. Tke aim of the organiser, Mr. 
Mervyn Levy, is to make us realise that true art 
is being ground between the upper (Royal 
Academy) and nether (action painting) millstones; 
I am sorry to say that though I agree with his 
harsh words about the academicians, I found 
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The framework of steel 


Problem — how to organise a giant industry without stifling it 


e’ve tapped the power of the atom. We can 

send messages round the world in a flash. 
We stand on the threshold of space and with 
radio telescopes probe its ultimate depths. 

And now we can see the answer to a challenge 
quite as formidable as these — and one which, in 
its undramatic way, affects our daily lives quite 
as much. You might sum it up like this: is it 
possible to make sure a giant industry is run in 
the national interest, and at the same time give 
its native enterprise free play? 

Make no mistake. This matfers. It could affect 
our whole standard of living. So it is a good thing 
for Britain that it Aas been proved possible in 
Steel — which sustains the fabric of all our other 
industries. The framework of the Steel Industry 
* fs such that there is a happy balance between 
Private Enterprise and Public Supervision. 


STEEL’S SOLUTION 
The Steel Industry is supervised by the Iron 
and Steel Board, with powers given it by Parlia- 


ment. The Board is appointed by the Minister of 
Power — and he is responsible, through Parlia- 
ment, to you. It is composed of a Chairman and 
two full-time Members, as well as iron and steel 
users, makers and trade unionists. 

The Board controls steel prices. It sees that the 
Industry’s plans for the future fit in with national 
plans. It has a say in all matters of major policy. 


THE BIG BUT 


But —a big But — this doesn’t add up to rigid 
control from the centre. The man on the spot still 
runs his own show. His enterprise isn’t fettered. 
He can still compete with other firms. He can still 
do his best to make and sell steel as efficiently and 
cheaply as ingenuity can manage. And he does. 

There are more than 300 Steel companies, 
scattered over Britain’s green and smoky land. 
Some are huge concerns with over 20,000 work- 
people. Others are tiny, with 50 men or less. 
Most are specialists, making sheet or plates, 


tubes or beams, stainless steel or special alloys. 

The Board works out (with the Industry and 
the Government) what the country needs: Then 
it is up to the companies to provide it. They bear 
the financial risk. They furnish the technical 
skill. 

TWO KEY WORDS 

Of course there is co-operation as well as com- 
petition. The compa~ies have their own organi- 
sation — The British Iron and Steel Federation. 
They co-operate in importing iron ore; in open- 
ing up new ore-fields and building ore carriers ; 
in training and research; in anything that can 
be done better by working together. 

So there are two key words to explain the 
framework of steel — enterprise and supervision. 
Both help to keep the Industry moving forward. 
It is a well-balanced system ; and it works. Under 
it the Steel Industry is expanding faster than 
ever before. 

THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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some of these action paintings, ape and humana, 


rather agreeable. 
* * * 


SEPTEMBER 


IS LORD BEAVERBROOK in his old age finding it 
increasingly difficult to keep up with the Rother- 
meres? The Daily Express and the Daily Mail, 
like the two television networks, are finding that 
cut-throat competition produces uniformity 


rather than variety. And the Express these days’ 


seems to be the paper which is caught tying its 
running shoes when the pistol fires.: When the 
Mail’s Noel Barber arrived at the South Pole, 
the Express immediately set out to prove that 
anybody could go there. This week the Mail an- 
nounced the serialisation of a book about Peter 
Townsend, and the Express immediately cleared 
a front-page column to ask, ‘Are you weary of 
these endless versions of old news about Town- 
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send? Would you instead welcome a book that 
discloses new facts about the Queen and her life 
today? The Daily Express prefers the new to the 
old. Watch for tomorrow's announcement.’ My 
answers would be ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ respectively. 
I cannot decide which paper is behaving in the 
sillier fashion—the Express in stumbling along 
on the heels of its smaller rival with its pretence 
that ‘this is the story which was written with 
the active help of the Queen’s closest advisers’; or 
the Mail in attempting to give some sort of dignity 
to its sensational gossip by claiming that the 
serial will ‘provide a study of the working of the 
British Constitution.’ The two papers are playing 
not so much ducks and drakes as Maceys and 
Gimbles—perhaps they ought to rewrite the 
famous slogan into ‘Nobody but nobody ever 
overestimates us.” PHAROS 


Lebanon Awaits the 24th 


By 


N September 24 General Fuad Chehab will 
pledge himself before an intersectarian God 

to safeguard the integrity and independence of 
Lebanon, and President Chamoun will leave his 
palace for the first time in four months. Guarded, 
and disregarded, Chamoun has been living out 
the weeks since the election of Chehab. No longer 
a fount of patronage, his importance has steadily 
diminished. Reports of diplomatic passports 
issued for himself and his family weaken the 
official statements that the ‘loyalist’ deputies“in 
the Parliament (i.e. those who owe to Chamoun 
their successes in the 1957 elections) will form a 
new party of Liberal Patriots under Chamoun’s 
guidance and with the co-operation of the fascist 
PPS. It is probable that this group, thirty strong 
a week ago and now reckoned as around twenty, 
will be diminished yet further by the 24th. Prob- 
ably by the end of the month it will be as hard 
to find a ‘loyalist’ in Beirut as a Nazi in Nurem- 
berg. What will be easy to find will be problems. 
The first problem for the new President will 
be to get rid of the Americans. These youthful 
invaders, shabbily dressed in high black ‘combat 
boots’ and below-the-knee shorts, have achieved 
nothing since their arrival. Perhaps realising this, 
they have a shamefaced look. The Lebanese ig- 
nore them, except for the tarts in leopard-skin 
tights. In Zaitouné an American asked an appar- 
ently respectable 
young man on his 
doorstep : ‘Any 
young broads in 
there?’ This is not to 
say that no one has 
benefited from the 
Americans’ presence. 
Sellers of soft drinks, 
and hard, have made 
welcome profits; and 
all over the city little 
stalls have sprung up 
for the green-backed 
publications of. the 
Obelisk Press, with 
such titles as The 
Whipping Club or 
The Debauched Hos- 
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podar. (Whoever got these consignments in from 
Paris showed acumen unblunted by revolution.) 

Certain people assure me, ‘The Americans will 
stay for at least six years.’ These are usually the 
same people who were disappointed when the 
Americans did not sack the Moslem quarters of 
Beirut. Among the Moslems, on the other hand, 
there is a certainty that General Chehab will make 
it his first act to get the Americans out. There is 
no hint of ‘or else ., . ,’ so sure they are. Saeb 
Salaam reminded me of how the General had ob- 
jected to the landings, when he was told of them, 
and of how he had drawn up his tanks on the 
airport road, their guns towards the Marines. If 
the Americans refuse a public request to go, it is 
argued the UN will insist. But American refusal 
is unlikely, as they gain so little by being here; 
and in any case they came because of Iraq, not 
Lebanon. 

At one time it seemed as though Lebanon, like 
Humpty-Dumpty, might never be put together 
again. Tripoli, whose commercial stagnation had 
made it the chief victim of Lebanese indepen- 
dence, wanted to secede; the conflict between 
Christian oligarchs and Moslem masses, which to 
some extent underlay the revolution, might have 
led to a partition of the Greater Lebanon created 
by the French, part forming a Christian sanjak, 
part being absorbed into the United -Arab Re- 
public. In fact, no Moslem leader wanted this, 
despite the hysterical accusations of the extremer 
Chamounist press, in particular Le Soir. Saeb 
Salaam, Rahid Keramé and Abdullah Yafi, to say 
nothing of Kemal Jumblatt and Sabri Hamadi, 
are as Lebanese as the Maronite Patriarch. They 
have insisted from the beginning that they want 
Lebanon to remain independent and sovereign, 
though with a new orientation in its foreign 
policy. Or to be precise, a return to the old 
policy, before Chamoun and Malik embarked on 
their disastrous flirtation with ‘the West.’ As a 
douceur for such a return to neutrality, Lebanese 
merchants are being promised large orders for 
their fruit, from Egypt and Iraq, in the last week 
of September. 

A real problem will be the composition of a 
new government. The opposition, which contains 
a sizeable minority of the Christians and practi- 
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cally all the Moslems, demand that their candi- 
date, Rashid Keramé, should be the new Prime 
Minister. At the same time, a majority of the 
Parliament (a body which showed itself singularly 
ineffective in the months of strife, not meeting 
once until its election of Chehab on July 31) are 
Chamounists. They can either oppose a Moslem 
Prime Minister backed by the Opposition or sup- 
port him moderately. What they cannot do is to 
find a Moslem successor to the pliant Sami Solh, 
disowned by his community. Possibly moderation 
and self-interest will prevail. 


The new Lebanon will differ greatly from the 
old. A shift of power has taken place comparable 
to that which led in England to the post-war 
revolution by consent. As in England some of 
the ruling class understood the need to abdicate 
from privilege, so in Lebanon some of the 
Maronite oligarchy have shown the same com- 
prehension: in particular, the Patriarch and the 
General. The Patriarch asked me rhetorically in 
June: ‘Do the Americans want to put a placard, 
“Anti-Arab,” on every Christian in the Middle 
East?’ The Americans showed, on July 15, that 
they were not frightened of such placards. The 
Patriarch has done much to tear them off. His 
portrait hangs in the entrance hall of Saeb 
Salaam’s house, and is as common in Basta as that 
of Nasser. Equally, the General, by refusing to 
commit his army to a political adventure, kept 
intact the one healthy organ of the State: where 
divisions of sect had been sternly discounten- 
anced. Had the General dismissed Chamoun, he 
would have violated the constitution, intruded 
the army into politics and alienated many honest 
Christians. Had the General attacked the quarters 
of the revolution (as urged to do by Western 
diplomats), he would have alienated all Moslems 
and ruined Lebanon. His refusal to intervene has 
proved’ the salvation of the Lebanese State. His 
election to the Presidency was a recognition 
of this. 


Meanwhile, as Sami Solh announces an exile 
to Turkey, and other Chamounists book tickets 
to Brazil, the Lebanese themselves are picking 
up their lives where they were interrupted early 
on May 8, when the murder of a Liberal jour- 
nalist, Nassib Matni, started this longest general 
strike. The shops are already open; the cinemas 
are being swept; only the empty tram-lines have 
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WE have often marvelled at the number of trades- 
men who boasted in gold letters or the hieroglyphics 
of heraldry of serving Royalty, and at the pride of 
the shopkeepers in thus blazoning forth their regal 
customers. .. . We would suggest a new and perhaps 
more rational device. Let the tradesman cull from 
his ledger the names of all his noble and right 
honourable customers, and have them inscribed in 
gold letters on a board in his shop, like the bene- 
factions in churches—only without the amount of 
their debts. This would be turning to account the 
names of those of his “honourable” debtors who 
never pay their bills; and the longest list of noble 
customers would be most attractive to those ‘whe 
ape the aristocracy. Besides, so many titled customers 
would imply that the shopkeeper gave long credit. 
The more refined among the tradesmen might keep 
an album, to receive the autographs of their dis- 
tinguished customers. 
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a sad look, as it is rumoured that the trams will 
never run again. There has been violence, many 
have lost their lives. But equally, there has been 
much less violence than there might have been 
in a country where more than half the territory 
has been out of government control. The 
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Lebanese are not a vindictive race; they have a 
gift for compromise and forgiveness, as well as 
for business; the general wish is for bygones to 
be bygones, and for business to resume, the 
cinemas to open and the curfew to die. The even- 
ings have been long and very dull. 


Prog. Co-Ed. 


By JOCELYN BROOKE 


s a child I was a muff and a milksop of the 
least endearing type, over-sensitive, hopeless 
at games and a bit of a prig; doomed, in fact— 
or so one might have supposed—to be perpetually 
miserable at almost any British upper-middle- 
class boarding-school. I hated my prep school, 
to which I was sent because it catered—in an 
unofficial and rather hole-and-corner way—for 
Christian Scientists (Denton Welch followed me 
there a few years later, and seems to have loathed 
it as much as I did). From St. Michael’s I went 
to King’s School, Canterbury, chosen by my father 
because it was near our home, and also because 
he happened to have known the headmaster at 
Oxford. His choicé could hardly have been more 
unfortunate, for me her School, at that period, was 
notoriously tough! and a system of organised 
bullying prevailed which must, even for those 
days (the early Twenties), have been exceptional 
After a week of appalling misery I ran away, only 
to be sent back, ignominiously, the same night. At 
the end of another week I ran aw2y again, and 
this time my parents, in despair, decided to send 
me to Bedales, (I am told, by the way, that since 
those days King’s School has been radically 
reformed, and is nowadays, from all accounts, a 
most happy and civilised establishment.) 

At Bedales, for the first time in my life, I 
realised that it was possible to be happy at school. 
I had arrived in mid-term, frightened, guilty and 
on the defensive, and was at once made to feel 
completely at ease; my feelings, I suppose, must 
have been analogous to those of a refugee from 
some totalitarian State arriving in one of the 
Western democracies. I should like to stress this 
point, for although I have certain criticisms to 
make of Bedales as it was in my day, I retain an 
abiding sense of gratitude for the humane and 
kindly atmosphere which, after a few terms, was 
to transform me from a neurotic little milksop 
into something resembling an ordinary, healthy 
schoolboy. 

Bedales had been founded in 1893 by J. H. 
Badley, an old Rugbeian who had come under the 
influence of Fabian Socialism and of such modern 
educational theorists as Froebel and Montessori 
(I should add that, though Mr. Badley’s politics 
were mildly pink, they were in no way intruded 
upon the life of the school). By the time I arrived 
there, in 1922, Bedales had abandoned the wilder 
and more woolly experiments of its early days, 
and was undergoing a process of consolidation. 
The curriculum was still ‘experimental,’ and was 
to be further modified during the five years I was 
there, but there was a growing tendency to con- 
form to more conventional principles. In my first 
year or two the ‘Individual’ system prevailed, and 


for a number of hours in the day one was allowed 
to choose whichever subject one wanted to study: 
a master or mistress would be stationed in the 
appropriate classroom—Geography, French, Art, 
History and so on—and we little individualists 
would duly take our choice (I was fond of draw- 
ing, and spent most of my time in the Studio, 
where I was encouraged to make little pictures of 
cypresses and sunsets by a lady with an intense 
voice and a Chelsea bob). Later, this system was 
tightened up, but it continued, I think, in a modi- 
fied form till I left school in 1927. The examina- 
tion system, at that period, was of course far less 
stringent and exacting than it is today, but the 
School Certificate was even then compulsory, and 
most of the boys (and a good many girls) sat for 
Matric., Responsions or Little-go. Nowadays, I am 





told, Bedales has been forced into line with other 
public and secondary schools, but in those elastic 
days one could, with a minimum of bother, slack 
to one’s heart’s content. Looking back, I see that 
this was a pity, for I left school with a mere 
smattering of education; yet I don’t really regret 
it, for I think that those spacious, easy-going years 
allowed me room to expand and to learn to enjoy 
myself. It was the sort of latitude which—after 
the miseries of St. Michael’s and the worse hor- 
rors of King’s School—I badly needed, and I 
cannot think that it did me much permanent harm. 

Bedales—and the point seems worth mentioning 
—was beautifully situated, backed by the Hamp- 
shire hangers and looking southwards towards the 
Sussex downs. I was a keen botanist, and spent 
much of my time plant-hunting; after my first 
few terms I was allowed to do this almost as much 
as I liked, for games, though encouraged, were 
not compulsory after the age of fifteen or so, 
provided one could offer some reasonably healthy 
and open-airish alternative. Though humane, the 
Bedalian regime was Spartan: cold baths and a 
run before breakfast for both girls and boys, and 
if games or other outdoor occupations were 
prevented by bad weather, one went for a ‘wet 
run’ in the afternoon. 

There was no fixed system of punishments, 
beating was virtually unknown, and the worst 
one had to fear—if one had been very wicked— 
was a pi-jaw from the headmaster, who on such 
occasions could be sufficiently alarming. Much of 
the school discipline was delegated to prefects (of 
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both sexes), and though far from strict it worked 
surprisingly well on the whole. I think that Mr. 
Badley inspired a genuine feeling of loyalty, and 
his efforts to instil into us a sense of communal 
responsibility were remarkably successful. He was 
a man of austere temperament, and for the most 
part remained aloof from the school life; rather 
stiff in manner, and sparing of speech, he could 
sometimes strike a chill; yet he was scrupulously 
fair in his dealings with us, and one sensed, be- 
neath the mask of reticence, a deep underlying 
kindliness. He had his peculiarities: one was the 
banning of all sweets and ‘tuck’—to secrete a box 
of chocolates in one’s playbox was the worst crime 
One could commit, worse than sodomy or smok- 
ing. The food provided was perfectly adequate, 
and too much sugar was a Bad Thing—so ran the 
official argument, but it seemed a harsh imposition 
to a growing child, and I can hardly to this day 
swallow a chocolate without a sense of guilt. 
Another oddity was the earth-closets: drains were 
considered unhealthy (though the staff were 
allowed ordinary flush-lavatories), and I an: still 
puzzled as to why the stink of our communal 
ordure on a hot summer’s day was supposed to 
be good for us. 


I have left till last the question of co-education, 
which may seem surprising, since it was this 
aspect of Bedales which, in the popular mind, 
chiefly distinguished it from other schools (and 
for that matter, I suppose, still does). The truth 
is that co-education didn’t, in fact, make all that 
difference, and I suspect that its importance as an 
educational factor has been overestimated. On the 
whole, girls were a civilising influence, and made 
for better manners; the system did not turn boys 
into sissies and girls into hoydens—rather the 
reverse, if anything. On the other hand, the official 
attitude to sex tended to be confusingly ambi- 
valent: obviously, physical sexuality couldn’t be 
encouraged, for Bedalian parents, if mostly fairly 
enlightened, were not quite as advanced as that; 
equally plainly, it was hardly possible for 200 
adolescent boys and girls to share a communal 
life without sex rearing its ugly head sooner or 
later. The answer, it was felt, was to inculcate a 
spirit of Clean, Wholesome Comradeship; and 
anything else was stigmatised, not as Sin, but as 
‘silliness.’ Now sex, whatever else it may be, can 
hardly be described as silly, and the result of this 
curious attitude was a tacitly anti-sexual atmo- 
sphere which may in some cases have stultified 
our emotional responses in later life; though I 
doubt if it did most of us much harm—no more, 
at any rate, than the usual system of segregation. 
One of the main arguments in favour of co- 
education was, of course, that it would prevent 
homosexuality, but this seems to me to be based 
on false psychological premises, for, since most 
(if not all) adolescents pass through a homosexual 
stage anyway, the presence or absence of the 
opposite sex will probably make very little 
difference; and I should guess that the proportion 
of thoroughgoing inverts of either sex produced 
by Bedales would be found—if such statistics were 
available—to be roughly on a par with the cor- 
responding figures from Rugby or Roedean. 


But co-education, as I’ve said, was not the most 
important aspect of Bedales; what really dis- 
tinguished it from other schools. in my day, was 
its humanity, its respect for the individual, and 
its community spirit based not on fear of punish- 
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ment but on mutual respect and understanding. 
Nowadays, all this would be less exceptional, and 
one gathers that the average boys’ or girls’ school 
today is hardly less libertarian than was Bedales 
thirty years ago; certainly, the fascist barbarities 
of King’s School would not be tolerated either by 
boys or parents, in 1958. How far this reformist 
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tendency can be directly traced to the ideas of 
J. H. Badley, I don’t know; but it seems Jikely 
that the Bedalian experiment must have had its 
influence upon the general educational trend of 
our time. Mr. Badley himself, at any rate, was a 
pioneer, and I, for one, have cause to be grateful 
to him. 


Bank 


By L.F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


reiterated India’s earlier warning that she 
will be unable to supply water to Pakistan from 
the ‘eastern’ rivers of the Indus Basin after 
1962, Once more, the Pakistan Government and 
press have reacted angrily to this ‘four-year 
ultimatum’; they accuse India of violating agree- © 
ments, and of planning to ‘reduce Pakistan to a 
desert." Indian spokesmen retort that Pakistan 
knows the position perfecty well; and that if she 
does not take proper precautions to meet the 
situation which will arise in four years’ time, the 
consequences will fall upon her own head. But 
fortunately, bad temper on each side has not, 
discouraged the World Bank from continuing its 
good offices to work out a solution which both 
countries can accept to the problem of dividing 
the waters of the Indus Basin. 

Considerable progress has, in fact, been made; 
and by next October, when the World Bank holds 
its annual meeting in Delhi, it may even be 
possible to reach agreement on the main steps 
which need to be taken to take the dispute of 
political controversy into the more hopeful 
atmosphere of a committee on ways and means. 
The attention of the negotiators on both sides is 
tending to focus more and more closely upon two 
questions. How much should India pay? And, 
where is the money t6 come from? 

If all goes well, and the problem of utilising 
the Indus Basin waters to the maximum advantage 
reverts to what it was in the time of the British 
raj—a problem of engineering ingenuity in re- 
lation to financial resources, uncomplicated by 
considerations of international law and of 
national prestige—there is real hope that it may 
ultimately be removed from the formidable list 
of irritants which have too long poisoned rela- 
tions between India and Pakistan. Should this 
hope materialise, the credit must go very largely 
to the patient, persistent endeavours which the 
World Bank has pursued throughout the last 
Six These endeavours are particularly 
commendable because the Bank itself has not 
hesitated to revise its own suggestions from time 
to time in the light of fresh facts, always with 
the greatest possible respect for the sovereign 
rights and national susceptibilities of the two 
countries. It has worked consistently to persuade 
both sides that progress is only possible if they 
are willing to consult the engineers rather than the 
Politicians. This, in a sense, is as it should be. 
For though the engineers may not be wholly 
responsible for the situation which exists today, 
it is they who prepared the way for it, and it is 
they who can best find a remedy. During the years 
when the irrigation experts of the British raj 
planned the development of the six great rivers of 
the Indus Basin, they understandably did not 
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foresee that in time to come an international 
frontier would cut clean across the area which 
they were treating as a hydrographical unity. 
When partition came, an international frontier— 
wholly artificial from the engineering point of 
view—gave Pakistan 18 million acres of irrigated 
land in the Indus Basin, where India had a mere 
5 million acres, although 35 million acres on 
India’s soil were crying aloud for irrigation: and, 
to make matters worse, the headworks on the 
Ravi and Sutlej rivers controlling the water 
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which irrigated Pakistan’s eastern canal colonies 
passed to India. 

The situation plainly called for joint manage- 
ment of irrigation works, projects and plans. 
This was so self-evident at the time that both 
Lord (then.Sir Cyril) Radcliffe and Sir Patrick 
Spens, who presided respectively over the par- 
tition commission and the arbitral tribunal deal- 
ing with claims and counter-claims, accepted 
unhesitatingly the assurances given them by their 
Indian and Pakistani colleagues that arrange- 
ments then in being would continue until new 
joint arrangements were made: indeed, at least 
one award was made on the strength of this 
specific understanding. Unfortunately, this sen- 
sible idea, which became gradually more tenuous 
as bitterness grew out of the tragedies which 
partition brought to both countries, finally 
perished when the Indian Government of East 
Punjab in April, 1948, cut off supplies to 
Pakistan’s canals from the headworks on the 
Ravi and Sutlej rivers. Although an agreement 
was patched up in May, this action inspired 
Pakistan with- a profound distrust of Indian 
activities, and opened the way for the dispute 
which has raged ever since. Pakistan has con- 
tinued to urge her strong legal claims to the use 
of the water which has always come to her canals 
from the Ravi and Sutlej: India has continued 
to insist that since partition these rivers are hers, 
and that the flow to Pakistan, being dependent 
upon her own act of grace, remains ‘at her dis- 
cretion.’ 

Tension steadily grew, and has ever since been 
periodically intensified whenever shortage of 
water cuts down the supplies of water which 
Pakistan receives from India under the interim 
arrangements reade by the World Bank. Feeling 
had already risen so high by 1951, when Mr. 
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David Lilienthal, formerly of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, visited India, that he feared an 
explosion in the immediate future; and _ his 
ventilation of this danger in an American 
periodical induced the World Bank to proffer its 
good offices in 1952. The Bank’s first plan was 
perhaps too theoretical: it did not take sufficient 
account of the fact that although Pakistan would 
be getting an estimated 80 per cent. of the total 
flow of all the Indus Basin waters, much of this 
flow would be quite unusable without expensive 
Storage dams because it comes down in spate 
only for a matter of a few weeks every year. 
India accepted the proposed division; but 
Pakistan's initial hesitation proved so far justified 
by the subsequent findings of independent hydro- 
logical consultants that in 1956 the World 
Bank modified the original scheme, suggesting 
that India might either continue to supply a 
modicum of ‘winter’ water to Pakistan’s eastern 
canals, or should help to pay for storage works. 

Neither India nor Pakistan liked these sugges- 
tiens very much. But they did supply that element 
of realism which the original plan needed, and 
they have since provided the main framework 
within which later negotiations are taking place. 

Earlier this year the World Bank put forward 
suggestions for what would be the most sensible 
arrangements, from the purely engineering point 
of view. But they have little chance of being 
accepted, although they would save India a very 
large bill. This bill will no doubt be scrutinised 
in detail next October; it is unfortunate that it 
should come up for consideration at a time when 
India’s difficulties under the Second Five Year 
Plan are already causing anxiety. But special 
loans to India to meet this expense would be a 
good investment for the Western world, at a time 
when Indo-Pakistani tension cannot but handi- 
cap the development of the two largest Common- 
wealth countries in South-East Asia along peace- 
ful and progressive lines: and it can hardly be 
doubted that the World Bank, at least, will do 
its best to see that its own long work of ‘honest 
broking’ is not frustrated at the last for-lack of 
funds to implement it. 
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taming 
of the 
shrew 


THE First Folio doesn’t specifically mention what sent Dear 
Kate down the shrewish path, so to speak, but no doubt the fault 
lay in her father. A modern psychiatrist would have quickly 
discovered that she spent her formative years falling over books 
that her parent had carelessly strewn about. Books, like women, 
are best when housed in elegance. Keep your wife unshrewish, 
and indulgent about your reading habits. Put your books in a 
sturdy Minty bookcase that can grow with your library. Your 
wife will like your Minty bookcase; she’ll approve of its traditional 
yet always contemporary lines; she'll admire its heavy, sliding 
glass doors that protect your books from dust and herself from 
dust-fever. Her desire to play Hamlet with your library will 
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dissolve into sweet reasonableness—and that, by St. George & 
Merrie England, is as you like it. 

You can begin your Shrew Taming with a Minty expanding book- 
case costing as little as £9.2.0—and on deferred terms, if you wish. 
Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases 
(and furniture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can 
Minty offer you such fine furniture at such moderate prices. 
There are seven Minty showrooms each within reasonably easy 
reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, 
Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars 
of post ordering. 

Write to Dept. §.1., Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 
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Roundabout 


Cardboard 


IN A NARROW slit 
of a passage in 
Monmouth 
Street, Benjamin 
Pollock Ltd. extends over three flights 
of stairs. Makers and sellers of toy 
theatres, they are the sole survivors of 
a flourishing trade which once sup- 
ported ninety firms in London. A cheer- 
ful, inky young man said that Pollock’s 
could claim descent from the originator 
J. K. Green in 1808. In addition to his 
tradition they have also inherited 
Green’s stock of copper plates etched with repre- 
sentations of original theatre productions and of 
extinct firms like Webb, Park, Skelt and West. He 
recited the names like a litany. 









On these sheets and prints, otherwise forgotten 
performers have achieved the bizarre immortality 
of a waggish headstone in a graveyard. Mr. Palmer 
as Ahasuerus in ‘Triumph of the Jewish Queen’— 
a baleful Oriental monarch striking an attitude 
he could hardly have kept up for more than two 
seconds. Mr. C. Pitt as Charley Wag—staring out 
fiercely, his moustaches curled to distraction, with 
a pistol in one hand, a knife in the other. 


The plays themselves are spicy confections of 
highwayman, sailormen, banditti, pretty maids, 
Harlequins and wicked guardians with a hair- 
raising sprinkling of rapes, sieges, seductions and 
explosions. A favourite play was ‘Black Ey’d 
Susan, or All in the Downs,’ a nautical melo- 
drama by Douglas Jerrold. The play was, and still 
is, sold with the characters, the playbook, the 
costumes and the scenery originally used at Covent 
Garden. William, a sailor open-faced to the point 
of imbecility, strikes down his captain whom he 
has surprised in an attempt to ravish his raven- 
tressed Susan. He is sentenced to death. A vil- 
lainous uncle adds a twist to the plot, but William 
has only to open his mouth for a flotilla of 
sea-going metaphors to emerge. He is saved just 
before the curtain falls. 


Time has inflated the price of the sheets to a 
shilling plain, three shillings coloured, though 
today they are more often sold in complete sets. 
The prosceniums are painted in the most brilliant 
shades decorated with jovial lions, swimming 
horses and chariots drawn by peacocks, while at 
the bottom the orchestra fiddles and blows with 
that bored look which has never changed. Only 
the smell of oranges is lacking. Despite encourage- 
ment from writers and actors (J. B. Priestley once 
wrote a play for the toy theatre), Pollock’s are not 
as thriving as they could wish. They still rely 
greatly on export trade to America, where this old 
and vulgar entertainment has become a fashion- 
able hobby for sophisticated New Yorkers. 


Canvas 


MR. MERVYN LEVY has been described as the 
Barnum of Painting. Last week he had the bright 
idea of exhibiting, side by side at the Festival 
Hall, the doodles of a fifteen-month-old boy, a 
three-year-old boy, a chifmpanzee,an orang-outang 
and a group of art students pretending to be 


Tachist painters. The paintings looked remark- 
ably alike. Mr. Levy's admirers claim that he has 
proved a chimpanzee does not need a bicycle to 
produce a first-rate action-painting. They point 
out that Congo now even scorns the use of 
petroleum to set fire to the canvas. But Congo is 
painting no more. 

Dr. Desmond Morris, of the London Zoo, 
explained the reason. At the age when a child 
begins to paint symbols and images, a chimpanzee 
begins to divert his energy to destructive ends. 
‘Like a Teddy-boy,’ interrupted Sir Julian Huxley 
benignly. Congo has exhibited before, at the ICA 
galleries. But this exhibition—called the ‘Lost 
Image’—is the debut of Timothy Vaughan and 
Graham Phillips. Perhaps that is why Congo did 
not bother to attend the opening view, whilst 
Timothy and Graham did. 
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Both children were coaxed and bribed (with 
food) to pose in front of their works. Timothy, 
with the assurance of three years, stretched out 
a protective hand to fifteen-month-old Graham. 
They stood smiling at the press cameras—for all 
the world like film stars arriving at Southampton. 
And like many a film star, Timothy was too inter- 
ested in himself to listen to anyone else. Whilst 
Mr. Levy was expounding his theories . . . ‘the 
nihilism of Wyndham Lewis . . . schizophrenic 

. madness of zero .. . Tachisme a form of 
womb-seeking,’ Timothy burbled and giggled and 
spilt his fizzy drink all over the contemporary 
Festival Hall carpet. 

It was suggested that Timothy might be har- 
bouring a subconscious resentment against Mr. 
Levy. For as Timothy’s mother explained, ‘Every 
time Timothy did a painting, Mervyn took it away. 
And Timothy didn’t like it.” And when Timothy 
arrived at the Festival Hall, where he was told 
his paintings were on show, he asked, ‘Is this 
Mervyn's house? Doesn’t he live in a big house?’ 


Tragic Soap Opera 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Long Day’s Journey Into Night. 
(Globe.)—Mary Stuart. (Old 
Vic.}\—Auntie Mame. (Ald- 
wych,)—The Lady on the 
Barometer. (Royal Court.) 
Long Day’s Journey Into 

Night will arrive in London 

next week at the Globe. It was the only profes- 

sional production in Edinburgh which made my 
ordeal by BEA worth while. Eugene O’Neill’s 
wordy autobiographical play is an endlessly tragic 
soap-opera, a sort of Mrs. Dale’s Diarrhoea. The 

Tyrones are a thin disguise for the O’Neills and 

just about everything happens to this disastrous 

family which could happen to the inhabitants 
of a patent medicine strip-cartoon advertisement. 

Mother is a drug-addict. Father is a drunken 

miser. Elder son is a whoremonger. Younger son 

is a drunken consumptive poet. In other words, 
they are the old soaks at home and the audience 
is asked to feel pity and terror as they are one by 
one sucked down the plug-hole into the maelstrom. 

If we weep, it is that we dare not laugh. But 
weep I did until the row in front of me was 
sodden. O'Neill loaded the dice against himself 
and his relatives until every hiccough was an 
agony, every beg-pardon an epitaph, and every 
how-do-you-do an invitation to confession. Con- 
tinually I bridled at the sentimentality and melo- 

drama of the dialogue only to be shaken by a 

catharsis as a dog shakes a rat. Long Day’s Jour- 

ney Into Night is a mammoth long night’s journey 
into chaos. But, little by little, chaos resolves itself 
into order. Layer after layer of significance is 
unpeeled like Peer Gynt’s onion. An objective 
summing-up by one character becomes an accusa- 
tion. in the mouth of another and an eulogy in the 
mouth of a third. The play is a carousel of 
sympathy and hatred, a switchback of black and 
white, until the world becomes a fascinating grey 
blur. 

Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as the mother is the 





lost soul as white and fluttering and hurt as a 
singed moth. A magnificently ruined figure, she 
appears to beat herself to death against the rocky, 
beaming lighthouse of her husband, Anthony 
Quayle. But gradually the mists unroll around 
him too, and his blinding self-confidence is re- 
vealed as the make-believe of the defeated, self- 
deceiving egotist. O'Neill spotlights his father and 
mother with stereoscopic clarity. 

The two’sons.remain muffled almost to the last 
in rags of self-pity. As directed by the: young 
Broadway director Jose Quintero, they are too 
mannered to be true. Ian Bannen’s body obeys 
every twitch of his nerve endings but his voice 
scars and grovels often beyond his control. Alan 
Bates (the friend from Look Back In Anger) is 
marionetted by the director until his convulsive 
embryo-curling seems as predictable as a move- 
ment in a dance. But in the last final scene, when 
the onion is peeled and they all scrabble for the 
heart of the tears, both explode into inspiration. 

Mary Stuart is a soupy Shakespeare-and-soda 
decanted from Schiller by Stephen Spender, and 
rather languidly frothed up in Edinburgh by 
Peter Wood. Now it has been imported across the 
border to the Old Vic. This is a play which aims 
for emotional rather than historical accuracy. It 
is therefore a fact of absolutely no dramatic 
importance that the climactic meeting between 
Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth never actually 
occurred. The spotlight is on the two royal vam- 
pires—one so ugly that everyone hoped she was 
a virgin and the other so beautiful that no one 
could believe she wasn't a whore—who wrestled 
before the crowned heads of Europe for the blood 
of Henry VIII. What playwright worth his royalties 
could resist bringing them fang to fang? Schiller 
sees their jugular joust as a battle between realism 
and romanticism just as Marvell saw the war be- 
tween Charles I and Cromwell. But Marvell was 
on the spot and plumped eventually for his bread 
and butter. Schiller was looking over his shoulder 
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and fell for the Queen of tarts. In his play Queen 
Elizabeth everything common did and mean upon 
that memorable scene. As always the tension 
springs from almost evenly balanced loyalties 
stretched to breaking point before our very eyes. 
In so far as Schiller-Spender fails, he fails as a 
poet rather than as a dramatist. 

Mr. Spender is the great one-way poet who 
transmits but cannot receive. His poetry is flawed 
by bathos, undermined by anticlimax. His 
imagination is almost Wordsworthian in its un- 
critical egotism with platitudes and revelations 


:woven into the same roll. But Mary Stuart 


should not be condemned as second-hand Shake- 
speare. The Shakespearian history plays are also 
spattered with howlers and anachronisms, and 
there is too often a depressing shortage of sex 
among the court cards. But Mary Stuart revolves 
around sex—it is almost a study in two types of 
nymphomania. And the Old Vic cast contains two 
superb actresses to play the bitch beneath the skin. 

Catherine Lacey is the bat-queen Elizabeth—a 
leathery old spike of an umbrella rolled in gold 
leaf—who wants to be both dominated as a 
woman and yet worshipped as a monarch. She 
is Messalina on a diet, the Wife of Bath in a 
nunnery. Miss Lacey’s red-nosed ghost with the 
saddle-sore strut evokes both sympathy and dis- 
taste. Irene Worth as Mary gives a performance 
which has been almost entirely ignored by the 
critics. She is regally pneumatic, beautifully acces- 
sible, the sympathetic-sensual foster-mother of a 
schoolboy’s fantasy. This. double image she 
memorably projects—especially in the scene 
where the young Catholic fanatic who swears to 
rescue and crown her suddenly explodes into rape. 
But the peak of Mary Stuart is in the imaginary 
meeting in the grounds of Fotheringay Castle, 
where the two Queens show their cats’ claws and 
shriek ‘bastard’ and ‘traitor’ at each other, while 
the courtiers cringe and gape like children caught 
in a street riot. 

Unfortunately all of Mary Stuart is not stoked 
to this fever heat. The drop in temperature springs 
partly from Spender’s no-man’s-land language, 
partly from Schiller’s lifeless attendant lords, but 
mainly from Peter Wood’s non-committal direc- 
tion, The male acting is perfunctory and pageant- 
ish. All the swashbuckling and view-hallooing 
is carried out with a sort of timid bravado. 
Eventually I longed for the inflammatory Guthrie 
touch to set a torch to the dry faggots. 

Auntie Mame has been assassinated by the 
critics, but the martyred corpse is still being car- 
ried to glory night after night by enthusiastic 
worshippers at the shrine of Bea Lillie. I am afraid 
the critics were right. Auntie Mame is a Thirties 
musical without music, lyrics or dance. Instead 
there is scene after scene of smartly dull 
dialogue, continual pointless changes of dress 
and décor, and innumerable cues for songs which 
never arrive. It is a sort of Bennet Cerf benefit, a 
George Jessel jamboree, a Joe Miller centenary 
celebration. What are the audiences laughing at? 
At the legend of Lillie. 

They have read so many impressionistic thumb- 
nail sketches of this thumb-nose queen but they 
have never before been able to understand what 
she was being funny about. Now, seeing her sink- 
ing under a load of old jokes, hog-tied in a strait- 
jacket of tedium, they guffaw in her drowning 
face. Auntie Mame is the sad suicide of a great 
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talent. Miss Lillie may broaden her comedy every 
night. She can easily nudge the audience into 
forced hysterics. But each time she gets farther 
away from her original inspiration which was to 
ignore the jokes she so brilliantly engineered and 
then appeal to us to rescue her from them. 

The Lady on the Barometer appeared for one 
night only at the Royal Court last Sunday. Its 
author, Donald Howarth, is already a master of 
the realistic, unsentimental, working-class comedy. 
His honeymooning lorry-driver, his ITV-fan 
middle-aged bachelor, his grumbling husband 
with the illiterate wife, his almost-refined land- 
lady with the vulgar old dearie of a mother, are 
quite up to Goon standard. But unfortunately Mr. 
Howarth has fallen among the highbrows and 
dare not give us a slice of life without saucing it 
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up with symbolism and significance. The whole 
hilarious household would make its own serious 
point without commentary. But Mr. Howarth has 
been persuaded to add a bitter, grinning, Every- 
man’s Library philosopher to underline the action, 
and to alienate the audience. Patricia Jessell heads 
an outstanding cast, and Mr. Howarth must be 
snapped up by the Royal Court immediately. But 
please let somebody tell him that intelligent, un- 
condescending writing about the ordinary people 
is too rare today to be ruined for a little bit of 
modish expressionism. To see Shakespeare played 
straight with boys in the women’s parts is a rare 
and revealing experience in the producers’ theatre 
of today. Michael Croft tries the experiment this 
Saturday at the Lyric, Hammersmith, with Troilus 
and Cressida. 


the Arm 


By A. V. COTON 


EVERYONE in the business 
agrees that the time has come 
to give the art of ballet a shot 
in the arm. The man with the 
hypodermic in his hand at the 
moment is Massine. His still- 
unfinished book is an analysis 
of the science of choreography. 
When challenged on television to say what was 
his main motive in writing it, he boldly replied: 
‘To elaborate a system which will enable dancers 
to know their mistakes.” This can be more 
accurately translated as ‘trying to point out their 
mistakes to modern choreographers.’ The book 
will be the final and rather despairing summing 
up of a genius who has made seventy ballets in 
forty years, and who was for twenty years the 
unchallenged and unchallengeable top character 
dancer in world ballet, on ‘the sterile and decadent 
state in which ballet finds itself today.’ 

One attempt to meet such criticisms was made 
in Edinburgh. The venture arose because too 
many complaints had been made for too many 
years about the general dullness of the majority 
of ballet attractions put on at the festival. A new 
company of dancers was picked, rehearsed into 
a homogeneous body and given over to a mixed 
dozen choreographers to try out what they 
would. To give ‘performance weight’ each of the 
ballets was cut-to-measure on one, two or more 
high-rank dancers chosen by the choreographers. 

This provided what, at the most optimistic, one 
might have expected—two or three works which 
cannot be killed off fast enough; half a dozen 
which can equally easily be interpreted as either 
near-hits or near-misses; and two or three which 
were wholly professional in idea and method. 
The little company now has to get out ‘on the 
road’ to keep alive. As most of the stars were 
guests visiting Edinburgh (and London in Octo- 
ber) only, the larger roles will now have to be re- 
arranged on dancers of, inevitably, smaller calibre. 
This might prove to be a triumph for them or it 
might result in so much rebalancing of the dance 
and mime that each ballet turns into something 
subtly different from what Edinburgh saw. 





The idea has, in fact, proved nothing except 
that a small, tight-knit company can be built in 
a hurry to provide a good instrument for a lively 
choreographer. What matters most in the interests 
of ballet is the quality of work that this precision 
instrument can turn out. That will not be cal- 
culable until the ballets in their new proportions 
are seen later this autumn. 

The London response to the challenge was a 
marvel of managerial mistiming in which two 
companies opened seasons while two other com- 
panies were already in session luring the cus- 
tomers’ guineas into the box office. Naturally, 
every company got a good opening-night house, 
then played to thin business until some of the 
others packed up for touring. Out of all this series 
of revivals, resurrections, reconstructions, re- 
heatings of thin, cold-blooded ideas came some 
excellent, some good and some rather good 
dancing. Old favourites by masters such as Petipa, 
Ivanov, Fokine, Balanchine proved their worth 
Over and over again and provided some eye- 
filling interpretations by an assortment of dancers 
as far-ranging as Yvette Chauviré, Nina Vyrou- 
bova, Annette Page, Oleg Briansky, Serge 
Golovine and—in other places—Beryl Goldwyn, 
Mary Munro, Milorad Miskovitch, John Gilpin 
and Mary Duchesne. 

Apart from the unerringly right control of plot, 
music, décor and choreography revealed in two 
Edinburgh pieces—The Night and Silence (Walter 
Gore) and La belle dame sans merci (Andrée 
Howard)—all the other novelties on offer were 
flawed by one or more serious errors of construc- 
tion. Dancers are adept at making good, usable 
bricks with a minimum of straw—but they cannot 
make them without any. 

The sickness to which Massine referred is 
heavy upon ballet. He confirms what has been 
obvious through all the frenzied and steady and 
inspired kinds of ballet-making that have been 
going on recently. Far too few makers of ballets 
have as much as 20 per cent. of the necessary 
skill and imagination; far too many ballets 
achieve a degree of success only because devoted 
performers can manage to project something into 
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—and through—them. What Edinburgh has 
suggested (and this company may yet show 
that it has one or two unsuspected aces up its 
sleeve), and the London activity confirms, is that 
what this country needs is not more chore- 
ographers but more choreography. As and when 
Massine get his views into print, and thereby 
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rams down all our throats the inescagable fact 
that ballet is, primarily, a science on top of which 
an art is precariously balanced, we may finally 
get round to the notion of training choreographers 
to commit choreography and not the species of 
spiritual masturbations that constitute most new 
ballets made today. 


That Russian Charm 


By 


The Cranes are Flying. (Cur- 
zon.) — The Fiend Who 
Walked the West. (Rialto.) 

THE most powerful propaganda 
weapon the Russians have, if 
only they realised it, is the quite 
extraordinary attractiveness of 
individual Russians. Russians 
as people, as non-political animals, Russians of 
any colour, red, white, or the shades between, are 
so often immediately likeable as human beings, as 
personalities, that it cannot be dismissed as 
coincidence all the time: it must be a national 
characteristic of some sort, when it continues even 
at a couple of generations’ remove from the 
mother country. What does it lie in? That. old 
literary will-o’-the-wisp the Russian Soul, much 
though we may cherish it through Russian litera- 
ture, does not account, exactly, for the unpredict- 
able charm of the Russian personality; and so it 
remains unpredictable and inexplicable, and for 
that reason, too easily discounted. 





Russian films, though, score because of it. 
Charm cuts across linguistic barriers very much 
better than subtitles can, and warmth of person- 
ality is the most international, interchangeable 
quality there is, something we in this country often 
lack and often, I think, rather wistfully wish we 
didn't. The actors in Russian films—not just the 
stars but the small-part players, the crowds, the 
anonymous faces—have a forceful presence and 
immediacy that evoke belief and a_ positive 
response; something that makes you believe they 
are people behaving, being, doing—doing any- 
thing but act; something completely unnational 
(or rather national but more-than-national, be- 
yond nationality) and the more surprising when 
you think how hard it must be, under some 
circumstances, to project across the ideological 
walls a recognisable face, smile or scowl, some- 
thing the rest of the world can immediately 
respond to. In The Cranes are Flying (Director : 
Mikhail Kalatozov; ‘U’ certificate) you get all 
this: an air of extreme spontaneity, buoyancy, 
and freshness that makes everyone into an actor 
(or every actor into a person), that makes crowds 
a pleasure to watch, a lesson in joy, suffering, 
amusement, eloquence of some sort. It is the most 
moving film I remember of love-in-war—the 
changes made in love through separation, dis- 
loyalty, and death, the agony of hope when it is 
worse than the agony of despair and acceptance of 
loss. Veronica and Boris are a young couple in 
Moscow; war comes, he volunteers, she misses 
him by seconds as he leaves, and never hears from 
him, since at first, though loving, he is incom- 
municative, and later, though still loving, he is 
killed. Meantime, though, loneliness has thrown 
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her on his worthless cousin, whom she marries 
and grows to hate; and the rest of the war is spent 
in the impossible belief that he is still alive, and 
in the tormenting sense of guilt and betrayal her 
marriage has given her. In the end the troops 
return and, carrying flowers, dressed in white 
(which looks at once bridal and slightly Ophelia- 
ish), she goes to the station, still determined to 
believe that ‘missing’ may not mean ‘dead’ and 
that Boris may be among the survivors: only to 
meet a man who was really there to see him die, 
and can give her, at last, her cleansing and neces- 
sary hopelessness. 

Perhaps this is the only way, so far, to treat 
the last war in films that will be seen by an 
international audience: at the purely personal 
level on which everyone can respond, since every- 
one has at some time suffered through separation, 
and the panic of loneliness (far worse than the 
physical fear of air-raids), despair at the impos- 
sibility of going back and changing a mistaken 
past, despair at missing someone in a crowd, and 
the confidence love gives to make people believe 
they alone (whatever happens to everyone else) 
will come through danger, are all familiar, 
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universal things; just as Tatiana Samoilova’s per- 
formance really makes words and sub-titles un- 
necessary, because, in spite of a sharply individual 
personality, everything she does, every movement 
she makes, seems somehow familiar and univer- 
sally applicable. There are moments in the film 
directly comparable in theme and treatment with 
moments in the long, rowdy war film we have 
seen recently, A Time to Love and a Time to Die. 
Veronica goes looking for her parents in the ruins 
of her home, as the hero does in the other film; 
a group of men in hospital talk of the faithless- 
ness of the women they left behind; a man is shot 
by a sniper exactly at the moment when he seems 
wrapped in the protective confidence of love: 
but the difference, the difference in response! The 
Russian film is not more ‘realistic’ than the other : 
on the contrary, it lacks horrors to the extent of 
being given a ‘U’ certificate; the other makes a 
great deal of noise about it, yet you don’t believe 
or care. Why? A comparison between the two 
would be a practical lesson in film-making, in 
acting, and, above all, in sincerity. 

The West shows up pretty poorly by comparison 
this week: The Fiend Who Walked the West 
(Difector : Gordon Douglas; ‘X’ certificate) brings 
sadism of a peculiarly vicious sort to that old 
stronghold of highmindedness, the Western, by 
introducing a killer with the eyes and fantasies 
you might imagine in a Neville Heath, and a 
rabbit scratched on his chest in childhood by a 
brood of five older sisters: not an entertaining, 
edifying, useful or rewarding business, in any 
sense. With Hugh O’Brien as the strapping hero, 
looking slightly sick at being there at all, the slimy 
Robert Evans as the killer, and Dolores Michaels 
—always interesting, always in difficulties—as the 
killer’s mistress who starts with black eyes and 
ends with a broken neck. 


Oil in the Home 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ALTHOUGH it is not a new 
development, there is a great 
deal of interest today in oil heat- 
ing. This is due to cheaper 
domestic oils and the subse- 
quent concentrated efforts of the 
big oil companies to sell more. 
All very good for the consumer, 
and the comparative-costs propaganda the oil 
companies have put out does indeed show that 
this is now a clean and labour-saving method of 
domestic heating which costs little more than 
solid fuel and less than either gas or electricity. 
Coke at 9s. a cwt. burned at 60 per cent. efficiency 
costs Is. 2d. per useful therm. Gas at 1s. 6d. per 
therm burned at 80 per cent. efficiency costs 
Is. 104d. per useful therm. Electricity at 14d. a 
unit burned at 100 per cent. efficiency costs 3s. 
per useful therm. Oil at 1s. 23d. a gallon burned 
at 75 per cent. efficiency costs just under Is. per 
useful therm. 

An average oil consumption for a six-roomed 
house is about 1,000 gallons a year. Assuming you 
want a radiator in each room, estimate that it is 
going to cost you £40 to fit oil-fired heating. Add 








a further £35 if you expect to heat water by this 
method. 

A recent development is the small-bore pipe. 
This half-inch copper piping is initially more 
expensive to install but is more economical in 
running and has the advantage that pipes can be 
left exposed round floor skirtings and can even 
run round doors. For normal-sized homes, a 
storage tank taking 275 gallons is usually adequate. 
This measures 6 ft. by 2 ft. by 4 ft. and can be 
fitted in existing coal sheds. Deliveries in 200- 
gallon lots are made by the oil company tankers 
and as these are fitted with a 70-foot feed pipe 
refuelling is a simple operation. 

But having stated the case for oil heating, I am 
afraid both oil companies and appliance manufac- 
turers now leave us in the air. Unless you live in 
London—where there is an excellent permanent 
Shell-BP display at the Building Centre in Store 
Street—you are dependent on leaflets and sporadic 
local displays if you want to investigate the range 
of domestic appliances. 

I should certainly be reluctant to involve myself 
in major expenditure in this fashion. More should 
surely be done to set up permanent showrooms 
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in provincial centres. There is also the question of 
installation: ought we to have to rely on local 
builders’ merchants for this technical job? I am 
told the newly formed Oil-Fired Appliances Com- 
mittee of the Building Industry Distributors’ Trade 
Association are considering establishing a register 
of approved firms and I hope they will have some- 
thing to report soon. In the meantime, Shell-BP 
tell me that their local divisional representatives 
are prepared to give advice. 
* * * 


Going to the South of France, I used the 
Boulogne-Lyons car ferry for the first time on 
both outward and homeward trips. If I use this 
method of lopping 300 miles off the journey again, 
I shall confine it to the return trip. Travelling 
en famille and in couchettes, I found it something 
of an endurance test and I think at the beginning 
of the holiday, I would rather take an extra day 
on the road and drive down. 

On the return trip, when—for me—it meant 
back to work next morning, the saving in driving 
fatigue made it worth while. The Lyons- 
Boulogne trip is also more comfortable because 
there is a dining-car. The outward train, for some 
reason, is without this. Another snag is that there 
is no drinking water in the second-class section 
and passengers must stock up with minerals at 
Boulogne. Once aboard and shut in for the night, 
most first-timers discover they have no bottle- 
Opener, and the sound of tired children whining 
because father cannot open the Psechitt orange 
against the carriage door at I! p.m. is not the 
best way to begin a holiday. 

We dined reasonably well in the station 
restaurant at Boulogne, but for gastronomes | 
suggest it might be worth while making a dash 
across the dock to the town if you have managed 
to get the car loaded fairly early. 


* * * 


Answering a letter in our correspondence 
columns this week recalled to me that. the Egg 
Marketing Board has not replied to my criticisms 
of three weeks ago. It is interesting the way that 
publicity managers rush in to correct the mistakes 
(or what they like to think are mistakes) of critics, 

, but are much less forthcoming when asked to give 
simple information, if it happens to be embarras- 
sing to them. 


There are two things I would like to know: 


(1) Why, if the Board admits it has no control 
over what happens to eggs after they leave the 
packing stations, dees it pretend in some of its 
TV advertising that the lion stamp is a guarantee 
of freshness? Whether an egg reaches the break- 
fast table fresh depends on the time it takes to 
get from packing station to customer, and on the 
conditions in which it is kept during that period; 
to pretend, therefore, that the lion stamp alone 
gives any sort of guarantee is, to my mind, mis- 
leading, if not actually dishonest. 

(2) Why cannot eggs be date-stamped? This is 
a question often asked, and persistently dodged 
by the Marketing Board. It would mean that we 
customers might have to pay a premium for fresh 
eggs, of course; but why not? 

. * > 

1 see that among the organisations which re- 
ceived the sanction of the Lambeth Conference 
was the National Marriage Guidance Council, 
whose activities are described in a book, Marriage 
Counselling, by J. H. Wallis and H. S. Booker 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.). I had no idea 
of the remarkable way that this organisation, 
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founded only twenty years ago, has spread; there 
are now more than eighty separate councils 
helping over 10,000 marriages annually. They re- 
cently sent me a selection of the Christmas cards 
that are to be sold this winter in aid of the 
Council. Detestable though the whole card racket 
has become, I suppose if we must send them the 
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profits might as well go to a deserving cause— 
though whether any organisation which reminds 
us of the approach of Christmas in August (par- 
ticularly in this year’s wretched travesty of an 
August) can be considered deserving is another 
matter! The Council’s address is 78 Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W1. 


The Normal Man 


By MILES 


HAT is a ‘normal’ person? One answer, often 

given, is that ‘normal’ means what you de- 
fine it to mean: the man who lives in harmony 
with himself and the world, the man who doesn’t 
visit the doctor, the man without symptoms— 
but one need only inquire further into any such 
definition to encounter all kinds of snags. I recall 
the sad case of one research worker who wanted 
‘normals’ to compare with some twenty patients 
in hospital under his care. He proposed to apply 
to both groups a battery of tests, one of which 
was the Rorschach ink-blot test; a ready source 
of ‘non-ill’ people was to be found in the medical 


students, so he asked for volunteers among these. — 


It so happened that just then some of the students 
were having their stomach function explored in 
the laboratory as part of a survey of the normal. 
The second student to be given the Rorschach 
test was so alarmed by what he thought he saw 
in the blots that on arriving in the laboratory he 
was found to have no gastric juice: the supply of 
it had been damped out by shock. So that inquiry 
came to an abrupt end. 

I was reminded of this by a note on the evalua- 
tion of ‘normal control’ volunteers in an Ameri- 
can journal last month. Fifteen women and 
fourteen men who had offered themselves as sub- 
jects for the testing-out of the effects of a drug 
were interviewed at some length for an appraisal 
of personality. Of the twenty-nine, a majority 
proved to have then, or to have had, symptoms 
of some kind: twenty-one—phobias or other 
signs of anxiety; twenty-two—some physical 
stress response, such as obesity or dermatitis; 
three—troublesome obsessions; and three—de- 
pressions. Of course, these findings at once raised 
the question of why this group of people had 
volunteered at all. The experimenters went into 
this. Many gave as their reason the desire for 
new experience and a chance to meet other young 
folk; some felt a sense of obligation that sprang 
from a religious conviction of the need to serve; 
a few made the tests an occasion for avoiding 
an unpleasant situation. In about half the group, 
however, there seemed to be motives for volun- 
teering quite outside the sphere of conscious 
choice; for instance, in one woman with a long 
history of illness and operations, the decision was, 
albeit unwittingly, an attempt to deal with her 
own ill-health and hypochondria. 

Once when I needed a series of healthy citizens 
I found them among café workers in Bermond- 
sey. They were as robust and normal as anyone 
could wish. What you find may well depend on 
where you look. 

* * 7 

A senior and distinguished teacher of medicine 

at one of the London schools, who had himself 
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often been in the position of patient, once said, 
‘The comfort of a patient in bed depends largely 
upon small matters which may seem trivial but 
are very important to him.’ For instance, no one, 
whether amateur or professional, ever seems able 
to comprehend that things for the patient's use 
on his bedside table should nos be put (as they 
invariably are) opposite his elbow, but eighteen 
inches further forward and opposite his hand. 
Being awakened at dawn is a perennial source 
of-complaint: to be aroused at 6 a.m. for the re- 
cording of a temperature that is known to he 
normal does appear needless and unkind -but 
this, like some other anomalies of the system, re- 
sults from the division of duties between the night 
and day shifts. The night nurses have their tasks 
to complete before they go off at 8 a.m. 

After he qualifies, the young doctor is sent out 
into the world of practice with little notion of 
the needs of a patient confined to bed, unless he 
has been ill for some time himself. Nothing 
teaches like experience; so (it has been suggested) 
the curriculum should require every student to be 
immobilised in bed for a fortnight, say by having 
the whole of one side of the body strapped to a 
broomstick. During this time he (or she) would be 
tended entirely by fellow-students of the same 
sex. At the end of the fortnight everyone con- 
cerned would have learned a lot about nursing. 

* * * 

When a random sample of the people of Edin- 
burgh were asked what they thought about the 
causes of cancer, the answer most often given 
was ‘Knocks, bumps or bruises’; then smoking; 
théh air pollution, fumes and dirt; then inheri- 
tance; and then worry, overstrain and frustration. 
The wide currency of the belief that trivial in- 
juries may cause cancer is an example of the 
process termed by one of the authors ‘reduction 
to the trivial’—the tendency to relate the etiology 
of serious disease to commonplace conditions. It 
is clear that smoking is now quite largely believed 
to be a cause of cancer. In a similar inquiry con- 
ducted in Manchester in 1954, only 2 per cent. 
of those questioned mentioned it spontaneously 
as a possible cause; by 1957, the proportion had 
risen to 22 per cent. The problem, however, is not 
so much one of knowledge as of conviction and 
action: almost half the smokers in the Edin- 
burgh survey said they didn’t think tobacco made 
them more liable to cancer—a proportion more 
than twice as high as among non-smokers. Heavy 
smokers, though they knew about the evidence, 
were far more likely to deny its validity, thus 
showing once more how behaviour, in an area 
like this, is based on emotional need and not 
reason. 

Doctors were no less irrational in their assess- 
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“Did you ever 
taste beer?” 


said Mr. Swiveller 


*T had a sip of it once,” said the small servant. 
**Here’s a state of things!” cried Mr. Swiveller .. . 
‘She never tasted it — it can’t be tasted in a sip!” 
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ment of the evidence. So mere propaganda is 
unlikely to have much effect in breakipg the con- 
firmed smoker of his addiction. If education of 
the public is to change behaviour patterns, it 
must be based on a direct study of the smoking 
habit: the reasons for its taking root, the satis- 
faction which it yields and the resistance to giving 
it up. Here is one aspect of the nation’s health 
that calls out for action on the widest scale: most 
of all, perhaps, in dissuading young people from 
taking up, because of the pressure of social 
custom, a practice exposing them to the risk of 
premature and singularly unpleasant death. 
* * + 

Many people nowadays believe, and have been 
encouraged to believe, that only observations 
which can be quantified are of use in research; 
if something can’t be measured, it may be amus- 
ing or edifying, but it isn’t ‘science.’ This belief, 
indeed, is part of the folklore of our time. Skill 
in the manipulation of numbers and symbols is 
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thought to be a gift essential to the ‘scientist,’ a 
mythological figure who belongs more to science- 
fiction than to the advancement of knowledge. 
In medicine the influence of number-worship is 
seen in the overvalution of statistical method and 
belittling of the value and importance of clinical 
observation of the patient. So I was glad to see, 
in the Lancet some time ago, a paper on measure- 
ment in medicine by a colleague in Leeds which 
is all the more impressive because the author is 
himself well versed in the employment of 
statistics; he is not just firing off an uninformed 
broadside, but examines the various kinds of data 
yielded by research in human biology and con- 
cludes that ‘Clinical observation has been the 
foundation of medicine, both in research and in 
practice, and it still is.’ The day is far distant, if 
it will ever be reached (he says), when readings 
from machines will supersede observation of the 
patient. Well said, sir. I hope the Establishment 
will read your paper and pay attention to it. 


Vi Pendlebury’s Pleasure () 


By STRIX 


H~ rarely one meets with perfection, and yet 
. Ahow instantaneously one recognises it! 
Loath though I am to use the word ‘gem’ in a 
figurative sense—for along with cameo, vignette, 
pot-pourri, warble and maestro it has undertones 
at once dowdy and arch—I find it difficult to 
describe otherwise a letter which appeared in The 
Times a few weeks ago and which I have treasured 
ever since. 

It came from the Atheneum Club and was a 
contribution to a protracted correspondence 
about envelopes which, although either incor- 
rectly addressed or wrongly routed by the postal 
authorities, had eventually reached their intended 
destinations. What it said was this: 


Sir, . 
Charles Pendlebury, whose name was synony- 
mous for half a century with Arithmetic, was 

’ fond of showing an envelope which, addressed 

to him at Gunnersbury, had been to Johannes- 
burg and back. 
That was all. 
+ + * 

In the cold light of reason it is not at all easy 
to analyse the recondite pleasure which I derive 
from this brief but pregnant communication, or 
to explain my firm conviction that it could not 
possibly be improved on, that it is perfect of 
its kind. 

There is, to begin with, the contrast between 
the austere majesty of the central figure and the 
Puckish nature of his recurrent lapses into a mild 
exhibitionism. How many of us can claim that 
our name is, ever has been, or is ever likely— 
even for the briefest period—to be synonymous 
with anything? Professor Pendlebury, whose 
name was not only synonymous with Arithmetic 
but went on being synonymous with it for fifty 
years, must have been the devil of a fellow. 

How agreeable it is to be told that this in- 
tellectual Titan had his human, his almost playful 
side! This envelope that he was ‘fond of showing’ 
—how often it must have broken the ice, 
mellowed the atmosphere, levelled those barriers 


of awe which separate the Top Brass of the 
mathematical world from those of us who are 
uncertain whether logarithms hang downwards 
from the roofs of caves or project upwards from 
their slimy floors! One can readily imagine how 
much, at a select dinner-party given during the 
proceedings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, that yellowing scrap of 
paper must have meant to the shy bride of a 
rising young ichthyologist who found herself 
sitting next to Pendlebury. 
+ * * 

Yellowing? Yes, surely. As the years went by 
this strange trophy must have undergone con- 
siderable wear and tear. Before it came on an 
ever-memorable morning into the Professor’s 
hands, it had already been carried in the mails 
all the way to far-off Johannesburg; and although 
as regards the first leg of its journey ‘far-off’ may 
be a slightly misleading epithet (for we do not 
know where the letter was posted in the first 
place; it may have come from an admirer in 
Pretoria or Bloemfontein), it is beyond question 
that the missive must have completed the sea- 
voyage between South Africa and Gunnersbury 
at least once. 

The most learned men are not always the most 
practical in small matters. One cannot help won- 
dering how long it was before the Professor 
realised that the envelope, if he continued to 
carry it loose in the pocket of his frock-coat with 
his slide-rule, his snuff-box and his copy of the 
multiplication tables, would undergo serious de- 
terioration. One must presume that much of the 
pleasure he found in showing it to people lay in 
drawing their attention to points of detail—to 
the striking resemblance (or alternatively to the 
total lack of any resemblance) between ‘Gunners- 
bury,’ as written by his correspondent, and 
‘Johannesburg,’ and to the outlandish postmarks 
and superscriptions which the letter had collected 
on its long journey. Were these details to become 
indecipherable, the relic would lose much of its 
peculiar fascination: if not indeed all. , 


One rather imagines, and one certainly hopes, 
that this danger was recognised in time, and that 
the envelope, enshrined in a small glass frame, 
found a permanent home on the walls of the 
Professor’s study at Gunnersbury (where in those 
days, I imagine, you could still shoot snipe if 
you were keen on that sort of thing). 

One hopes this not only because one can hardly 
bear to think of Pendlebury discovering one day 
that his envelope had been reduced to a kind of 
Dead Sea Scroll, but also because, however 
innocently fond you may be of showing things 
to people, it is apt to get you the name of a 
bore. Even an exhibit as unique and astonishing 
as the Gunnersbury-Johannesburg envelope can- 
not be relied on to make upon members of the 
general public quite such an electric impact as 
it made on its original recipient. Then there is 
the difficulty of bringing the conversation round 
to a point at which you can decently say, ‘Talking 
of that sort of thing, I don’t know whether I 
ever showed you-—..’ And there is the danger, 
increasing as the years go by and memory fails, 
that the person thus addressed will reply, ‘Yes, 
as a matter of fact you did.” 


* * * 


I once knew a man of great charm and dis- 
tinction who attributed almost all the world’s ills 
—starting, as I remember, with appendicitis—to 
the contents of its salt cellars. ‘Commercial salt,’ 
he averred, was steadily undermining Western 
civilisation; and he brought in his pocket to the 
dining club at which I often sat next to him a 
small segment, wrapped untidily in paper, of the 
pristine raw material. From this he would crumble 
off particles as the need arose. 

It could not be said that he was ‘fond of 
showing’ his little chunk of real salt; but my 
respect for him, which was great, would I think 
have been greater if he had transported the stuff, 
already ground, in some small, tastefully-designed 
container from which, having placed it unobtru- 
sively among the silver_on the table, he could 
have.transferred the beneficent contents to his 
plate. If you know him well enough, it is difficult 
to watch your neighbour at dinner working away 
with thumb and forefinger at what looks like a 
cross between a small flint and an eunce of dough 
without, sooner or later, asking him what he 
is at. I could not help suspecting that my friend 
was angling for a chance to let the bees out of 
his bonnet. 


* * * 


So I like to think that Pendlebury’s envelope 
was, so to speak, grounded before his fondness 
for showing it to people began to play too 
dominant a part in his social contacts. Up there 
on his. mantelpiece it would still have been 
capable of acting, without any effort on his part, 
as a tiny little bombshell, 

‘Forgive my curiosity,’ the distinguished visitor 
would enquire, after peering at the exhibit while 
the Professor fetched Marsala from the dining- 
room, ‘but what is the story of this envelope 
in the glass frame?’ 

With a contented chuckle Pendlebury would 
broach the decanter. 

‘You may find it difficult to credit what I am 
goifig to tell you,’ he would begin; and the 
strange, gripping saga would be unfolded once 
more. 
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THE MONARCHY AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Christopher Hollis is wrong to 
assert that the Oriental nations of the Common- 
wealth have repudiated the Monarchy? It is. true 
that India and Pakistan have become republics inter- 
nally, Ceylon is likely to follow suit and Malaya 
has adopted a monarchy of its own for internal pur- 
poses. But the Queen’s office as Head of the Common- 
wealth, which is both hereditary and monarchical, 
is not merely accepted—it was invented—by the 
Indians. 

This office, to anyone whose mind is not incurably 
insular, must seem vastly more important than that 
of. national sovereign. Indeed, I should say that the 
Head of the Commonwealth may one day feel 
obliged to dispense with all purely national com- 
mitments, The exaggerated claims of the United 
Kingdom are already a visible menace to the wider 
function of monarchy in the new setting provided 
by India’s initiative —Yours faithfully, 

ALTRINCHAM 
The National and English Review, 
2 Breams Buildings, EC4 


* 

Sir,—From time to time the monarchy is embarrassed 
by the activities of its supporters; thus, Mr. Malcolm 
Muggeridge and Lord Altrincham are deluged with 
obscene letters, Sir Oswald Mosley decorates his head- 
quarters with the Queen’s portrait, some Empire 
Loyalist or ‘the other makes a fool of herself, and, 
most recently, a man is victimised by his employers 
and insulted by a judge because he has dared to 
suggest that the country should become a republic. 

All in all, a large number of people are ready to 
make fools of themselves over the monarchy. Christo- 
pher Hollis claims (Spectator, September 12) that the 
monarchy is a sound safeguard against dictatorship; 
yet he knows quite well that the Fascist regime in 
Italy existed side by side with a monarchy. 

Apropos of Mr. Muggeridge, Henry Fairlie wrote 
(Spectator, November 8, 1957): ‘The monarchy does 
not exist for metropolitan intellectuals; it exists for 
millions of ordinary people who might give up the 
struggle for existence altogether, and who would cer- 
tainly be less happy, if they could not live their lives, 
Not just through the monarchy, but through the 
Person of the monarch herself.’ As much could be 
said for drink; and in any case, only sick people want 
someone else to do their living for them. 

What is the monarchy for? On one hand it is 
venerated from a-distance, on the other it is spied 
on through a keyhole; both sorts of experience—the 
scarlet tunics and the family row—provide those little 
‘tummy-thrills’ which are in themselves innocent, but 
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which are always associated with something more 
sinister. 

The monarchy is a screen behind which hide those 
people who will not accept the modern world and our 
place in it; people who go on pretending that Britain 
rules the seas, and who are not offended by a National 
Anthem that is also a battle hymn. For this reason the 
monarchy has become a rallying place for moral 
decadents and political myopes. 

‘Let’s pretend’ is always a popular game—Mr. 
Macmillan’s jingoist intervention in Jordan has made 
him very popular indeed. But it is also dangerous.— 
Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD BOND 
52 Evelyn Gardens, Kensington, SW7 

* 

Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis writes: “We used to 
be told that the Indian . . . was yet moved by the 
simple appeal of loyalty to a person. Disraeli was 
praised for his imaginative stroke in making the 
Queen Empress of India.’ 

I wonder if Mr, Hollis can remember any of the 
moving incidents among the simple untutored masses 
(who after ail were the real India) that occurred 
during the King Emperor's illness in 1928; or, still 
more so on his death in 1936, when—in some cases 
—Hindus and Mahomedans knelt together—side by 
side—in his memory; and has, he forgotten that, 
during the last war, India raised the largest volunteer 
army in the service of the succeeding King Emperor? 

This army, I have always understood, would have 
been far larger could sufficient equipment have been 
found for it. Lastly, is Mr. Hollis aware that there 
are today Indianised regiments of the old Indian 
Army who still drink the health of ‘The Queen 
Empress’ in their regimental messes? 

As Kipling wrote: ‘What do they know of 
England, who only England know?’ I am not sug- 
gesting that this is true of Mr, Hollis—I think 
probably far from it—but it is probably very true 
of many who read his usually very readable articles, 
and for this very reason. I feel he should have 
had second thoughts before he penned the lines I 
have quoted. 

It is because I can remember—in years gone by— 
all that the Crown meant there that I so welcome 
the suggested visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to those 
two great members of the Commonwealth in the 
near future.—Yours faithfully, 

J. P. BARDSLEY 
Garstang, Lancs 


ENGLISH IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Sir,—The English, it would appear, must always 
endure great nonsense from the writers they send 
abroad, and the latest example of this has been your 
correspondence about the use of English in South- 
East Asia. In one corner Mr. George Edinger, whose 
arguments reveal that certitude which so often goes 
with failure to observe the facts, maintains that 
English is ‘no longer’ to be the lingua franca of 
South-East Asia—which it never was in the past. On 
the other hand, Mr. Vernon Bartlett, a man of 
generous spirit, argues, with the support of others, 
that English ‘remains a noble currency’ in his part 
of the world, a restatement of his original thesis which 
Mr. Edinger appears happy to accept in order to deny. 

Now if these gentlemen had any real knowledge 
of South-East Asia they would know that (1) The 
use of English by leading Indonesians is practically 
universal. From 1946 to the Bandung Conference I 
can recall meeting at most five or six importantly 
placed Indonesians who did not speak English and 
two of these knew something of the language. (2) 
The Indonesians repeatedly declared before the Hague 
Conference that they meant to discard Dutch as a 
second language and substitute English because of 
the limited use of Dutch. Six years ago the most 
important training project of the American aid pro- 
gramme in Indonesia was the training of teachers 
of English. (3) The expanded use of English in Indo- 
China can only be called astonishing. When I first 
went to Indo-China in 1947 I was unable to find a 
single Vietnamese who spoke our tongue. By 1954 
the British Council and the American Information 
Service were running about eighty classes in English 
in Saigon alone, including special courses for the 
army, the police, the Foreign Office, and for school- 
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teachers, who were to receive training at universities 
in the Philippines, another place where the English 
language somehow remains in general use and even 
is the medium of instruction. In Cambodia the 
Americans were holding special courses for Buddhist 
monks who had found that when they went off to talk 
to their fellow Buddhists in Ceylon and Burma and 
Japan the general exchanges were always in English. 
(4) If English has begun to vanish in Thailand no one 
has noticed it. (5) Practically all the speeches at the 
Bandung Conference, including the opening address 
by President Soekarno, were in English and when 
another tongue was used the translation and interpre- 
tation services broke down. (6) All—al/—the in- 
fluential newspapers in India continue to use English. 

The reasons for this should be obvious. First, there 
is the new world panorama of the Americans. Second 
is the fact that the English language long ago ceased 
to be the property of the English. Third is the fact 
that compared to other tongues it is relatively easy 
to learn. Fourth, the romanising of Japanese, Viet- 
namese and Malay, among others has made its study 
easier. So when the Canadian, Indian and Polish 
military observers arrived in Communist Viet Nam 
the French found that the only language in which 
they could talk to members of all the teams was 
English 

And now consider the basis of the experience 
from which your correspondents argue—Singapore. 
An island with a -population about 80 per cent. 
Chinese, in other words the most anti-English people 
of the Far East. An island the people of which are 
perhaps one-half per cent. of the population of 
South-East Asia. Really, gentlemen, what is the 
afgument about?—Y ours faithfully, , 
QUENTIN POPE 
57 Avenue de Ségur, Paris 7 


PURGING INTELLECTUALS 
Sir,—Mr. J. E. M. Arden’s letter refers your readers 
to the back files of Encounter and suggests I have 
misreported a controversy there, but says he himself 
was only concerned with my ‘assertion that Fei 
[Hsaio-tung] was an enthusiast for the [Peking] 
regime’s treatment of its intellectuals.’ I did not say 
this, but that Fei would be genuinely keen on the 
work he was doing; which Wittvogel in his lengthy 
insinuations had known nothing about. Just pos- 
sibly, Mr. Arden thinks that ‘minorities’ in China 
means intellectuals; it means non-Chinese tribes- 
people such as the Miao, for whom alphabets were 
being invented and so forth, and presumably still 
are, through Fei’s new university for them. (I think 
the term also includes the Chinese Moslems.) Unless 
Mr. Arden made this quaint mistake, his accusation 
against me is just another of those malignant fan- 
tasies which continually hop out of the mouth of a 
propagandist, like the toads in the fairy story.—Yours 
faithfully, 

WILLIAM EMPSON 
Studio House, Hampstead 


EGGING THEM ON 


Sir,—As a registered egg producer may I be allowed 
to point out to Mrs. Andersson that poultry farmers 
now pay for the cost of administering the subsidy 
on eggs which prior to the coming into force of 
the Egg Marketing Board was borne by the taxpayer? 

The operation of the Egg Marketing Board costs 
about £1,000,000 per annum and this expense, which 
is carried by registered egg producers, has substan- 
tially increased the cost of producing eggs. 

I agree that the controls operated by the Board 
make it more difficult for consumers to obtain fresh 
eggs, but it should be remembered that the Board 
was brought into power to control eggs, not to speed 
their journey from nest to shopping basket.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JACK MERRICKS 
Little Ashes, Icklesham, Winchelsea, Sussex 

* 

Sir,—Marketing Boards, of course, benefit the house- 
wife as well as the farmer, and are not, as E. B. 
Anderson says, ‘anti-consumer’ (Spectator, August 
29). They benefit the housewife by lowering costs of 
distribution and by evening out undue seasonal price 
fluctuations. 

Costs are lowered, for example, by rationalising the 
collection of produce. This keeps down transport 
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costs. Again, the Boards, by constant vigilance, keep 
agents’ commissions as low as is compatible with 
efficient distribution. 

The other main aim of the Boards is to provide 
quality produce. For example, since the establishment 
of the Milk Marketing Board, the consumer has been 
assured of a safe and high-quality supply of milk. 
This Board will in future impose price penalties 
on producers whose milk has less than the standard 
butter-fat content, just as the Wool Marketing Board 
penalises producers of tarred wool. 

In the case of eggs the housewife now has a 
properly graded and tested product, upon whose 
quality she can confidently rely. 

One of the most important functions of a producer 
marketing board is to introduce some stability into 
what, by the very nature of things, is a hazardous 
occupation. By introducing stability, economy and 
efficiency of production are encouraged, and these 
inevitably benefit the housewife. No one is happier 
than the producer that this should be so. She is his 
customer and he depends for his living upon her 
good will.—Yours faithfully, 

J. L. BRIGHTON 
Lime Kiln Farm, Newton Flotman, Norwich, Norfolk 

[Leslie Adrian writes: ‘I was not condemning 
marketing boards as such; they can be very useful. 
My objection is to handing them over to the producer, 
who runs them for his benefit, not the consumer's. 

*“Constant vigilance,” indeed! Mr. Brighton can- 
mot have been reading the papers very carefully 
recently, or he would have seen that the Egg Board, 
so far from being vigilant, had let the packers get 
away with excessive profits to the tune of over a 
million pounds in a year. And to say that the house- 
wife can “rely” on the present egg is laughable: he 
cannot have met many London housewives recently.’ 
—Editor, Spectator.] 


VTOL AND NOISE 


Sir,—Yes, vertical take-off aircraft should help to 
solve the noise problem. That is the short answer 
to Mr. Pollard’s question. The nuisance region asso- 
ciated with VTOL aircraft is a vertical column of 
circular section; whereas the nuisance region asso- 
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ciated with fixed-wing aircraft is a swathe or long 
ribbon extending along the runway and bevond it 
at each end. The ordinary jet aircraft concentrates 
its noise and brings the sources of that noise close 
to people near the outskirts of the aerodrome. The 
VTOL aircraft spreads its noise, disc fashion, and can 
keep the sources in the centre of the aerodrome. 
The duration of the noise, moreover, may be less 
because the rate of vertical ascent may be made 
at a rate as high as six metres a second.—Yours 
faithfully, 

OLIVER STEWART 
Outwood, Surrey 


MRS. GAGE 


Sir,—May we be allowed to add a word to Walter 
Taplin’s tribute to Mrs. Gage? Living next door to 
her in Chelsea, we saw a lot of her. She had a key 
and would look after the house during the holidays, 
feed the animals and often provide a grass widower 
with an evening meal. We have many memories of 
her sympathy, understanding and kindness. One story 
will suffice. On several occasions, coming home late 
from a cocktail party, we found her reading to the 
children in bed, having looked in an hour or so 
previously ‘just to see if they were comfy.’ She was 
the nearest and dearest of neighbours.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

ARAMINTA AND ANTONY HIPPISLEY COXE 
38 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, SW3 


GRANTING VISAS 


Sir,—I find it difficult to understand official policy 
over the question of granting visas for foreigners to 
visit the United Kingdom on business, 

I have personal knowledge of two recent cases, the 
first concerning a well-known Egyptian businessman 
who has often visited this country and who was a 
Minister under King Farouk, and the second is an 
Indonesian of Chinese origin who had a good record 
of service to the Allied occupation authorities at 
the end of the war. He, too, has visited England 
on business before. 








THE KING 
MUST DIE 


Mary Renault 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


“The book is not just brilliantly picturesque: it brims with feeling, and the vision 
seems to me memorably poetic: | was continuously captivated.” 


RAYMOND MORTIMER, The Sunday Times 


**There is outage ela about this novel, a quality of noon madness. Unconditional 


resing, 


— is 
ypnotis 
“Fresh from re-reading it, curbin 
(as a critic should), | am still mov 


LONGMANS 


how can one avoid it? .. . | shall not be the only reader to be 


JOHN DAVENPORT, The Observer 


my enthusiasm and moderating my transports 
to praise it up to the limits of my abilities.” 


DANIEL GEORGE, The Bookman 
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Both these men had much difficulty in obtaining 
visas for business trips, one in Geneva and one 
in Djakarta. 

One wonders whether there is perfect accord be 
tween the Whitehall department which would like to 
increase our exports and the watchdog which is re- 
sponsible for guarding our shores.—Y ours faithfully, 

ANTHONY WINDRUM 
Three Brooms, Hoe Lane, Abinger Hammer, Surrey 


DISCONTENTS IN DEVON 


Str,— More discontents I never had 
Since I was born, then here; 
Where I have been, and still am sad, 
, In this dull Devon-shire—Y ours faithfully, 
ROBERT HERRICK 
Elysian Fields 
* 


Sir,—Never mind where Devonshire lies (it’s right 
next door to Heavenshire, Mr. Williamson!). If we 
are going to be pedantic there is something else, Mr. 
Editor, for you to face up to. Two articles on con- 
secutive pages of the current issue end ‘more chilling 
than anything the enemy comes up with’ ‘and ‘whom 
they are taking the mickey out of.’ Tell Isabel 
Quigly and Strix it to come off, and give us peda- 
gogues a chance. There are some things up with 
which vou sk wuld not put.—Yours faithfully, 

F. A. V. MADDEN 
Russell School, Ballards, Addington, Croydon, Surrey 

* 


Sir,—Mr. Henry Williamson, writing from Barn- 
stable—wherever that may be—asks where Devon- 
shire is. Is it really next to Cornwallshire? Or is it 
somewhere near Kentshire, where it seems that one 
may sometimes buy Devonshire cream? 

He will find it mentioned in Domesday Book, 
though the printed extract before me spells it 
Devenescire, He will ‘find it also in an epitaph to 
Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon, who died in 1419: 

‘Hoe! hoe! who lyes here? 

’Tis I, the goode Erle of Devonshere,’ etc. 
These old Courtenay earls do not seem to have 
known whether they were earls of Devon or of 
Devonshire. We are more consistent, at least in this 
matter, today. The present Courtenays are Earls of 
Devon, although perhaps they would have been of 
Devonshire if during their abeyance the Cavendishes 
had not been given that title. Between 1692 and 1929 
there have been six HMS Devonshires. The last was 
a Devonport ship, however, not Devonshireport. 
The Devonshire Regiment was referred to familiarly 
as The Devons. We may conclude that Devon and 
Devonshire are coterminous. 

Some people are fussy about Devon. A. G. Bradley, 
who spent part of his schooldays at Challacombe 
Rectory and later wrote books about the county, re- 


marks that he was rebuked in Canada for speaking’ 


of Devonshire. He himself uses Devon and Devon- 
shire as rhythm or custom dictates. In Devon most 
of us Devonshire people have no objection to New- 
bolt making Devon rhyme with heaven as long as 
we may still enjoy our Devonshire cream, which, 
of course, is best from Devon cattle. But it is odd 
about this new Shell Guide to Devonshire in the 
series edited by John Betjeman. I treasure the old 
one by Mr. Betjeman himself, the only guide-book 
known to me which has a discriminating reference 
to Chittlehamholt. Its title is Devon—Yours faith- 
fully, 

J. H. B. ANDREWS 
Chittlehampton Vicarage, North Devon 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 


Sir,—Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine will be the bi- 
centenary year of the founding of the firm of Josiah 
Wedgwood and Sons Limited, pottery manufacturers, 
by Josiah Wedgwood, FRS (1730-95). 

I shall be much interested to know if any of your 
readers possess letters or documents of any kind 
relating to Josiah Wedgwood and most grateful for 
any information which could help to complete that 
which we have in the archives at our Barlaston 
Museum.—Yours faithfully, 


T. LYTH 
Curator 


Wedgwood Museum, Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent 
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Adam Beyond the Stars 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Bx old addicts of the Science page of Time 
today find it hard to keep up with the Jonahs 
any more. No sooner do I get used to one nice, 
safe, compact view of nature than along comes 
a whippersnapper from Cambridge or California 
who cracks it like an eggshell. And inside the egg 
is an egg inside an egg. Every time I settle down 
confident that science has at last controlled our 
environment, the environment suddenly expands 
again beyond science’s reach. I keep my mind so 
elastic that one day I am afraid it will snap. 

The facts of science are enough to depress any- 
body. But fortunately I have faced them all before 
in science fiction. Now I am inoculated against 
disaster. 

SF—as we mad scientists call it—is still barely 
respectable as a genre. But now the boom is over 
it is possible to see whether SF really is more 
than just Mickey Spillane among the planets or 
Wyatt Earp lopin’ along the trail of the galactic 
frontiers. As the market shrinks, today SF must 
be more than a blood-and-sex daydream spattered 
with words like androids (robots made of flesh 
and bone), mutants (humans whose jumbled 
genes have equipped them with extra organs), 
telepaths or espers (people who. broadcast and 
receive thought-waves), cybernetics (the electronic 
science of thinking machines), and anti-grav. and 
propul and PyrE (frankly magic forces whose 
operation is usually left deliberately vague). 

There is still a tendency, even in high-class col- 
lections like Best SF,* for a story to open with 
a leaden slug of dialogue like: “The shot I'm 
going to give you is a gamma globulin specific 
against squill and it ought to moderate the symp- 
toms until you’ve developed a high anti-body titer 
of your own.’ New readers often begin, and end, 
here halfway between a giggle and a yawn. But as 
a space-veteran who once triggered a ray-gun 
with Flash Gordon, let me advise you to read on. 

The science in science fiction is no longer just 
physics and electronics. Economics, psychology, 
semantics, medicine, anthropology and etymology 
make SF the most erudite branch of popular 
literature ever published. Even theology is en- 
throned again as Queen of the Sciences with Jules 
Verne and St. Thomas Aquinas cruising together 
fathoms below the Holy See. Two stories in Best 
SF, for example, explore a problem which would 
have fascinated the Fathers of the Church—what 
can Christianity offer to a new planet which exists, 
like Eden before the apple, in a state of perfect 
grace? SF demands from its addicts an exact eye, 
an agile mind and a sophisticated range of ideas. 
It cannot be skimmed like a detective story which 
is perhaps why the dons and Prime Ministers still 
resist it. Those whose lips curl most condescend- 
ingly at science fiction preserve their superiority 
only by not reading any. . 

After the Nautilus, the H-bomb, the Sputnik, 
the Black Knight, the Fall-Out (even the names 
of science fact are taken from science fiction), it 
is hard to fault SF on the grounds of improba- 
bility. As Brian Aldiss, the British author of some 


highly imaginative SF, says: ‘Everything is un- 
likely—the stars, the fingernails. Likely and 
unlikely are the same word.’ Not since the Ice 
Age has life on this planet been so precarious and 
SF is the literature of precariousness. Most of it 
is set entirely in the future. By its nature, it must 
be fantasy teeming with magic and monsters. It 
sets out to describe the impossible in terms of the 
improbable. But at its best SF is essentially the 
opposite of escapism. It is highly engaged, reso- 
lutely committed, with many more hits than 
myths. It puts man in his place—as a pinhead on 
an infinite landscape, as a pinpoint of light moving 
through a night that may last for ever. 

Detection and SF share a common weakness. 
The characters are usually clipped out of card- 
board. In the murder mystery, the victims must 
be bloodless so that the reader will not be revolted 
when they bleed tomato ketchup. The more real 
the people become, the more they resist being 
shuffled around in the maze of the plot. The flatter 
the characters the more easily they can be jerked 
in and out of the spotlight of suspicion. But SF 
characters are unreal and de-personalised for 
another reason. The recurrent theme is Man 
against Thing. SF authors do not attempt to pic- 
ture an individual man tripping over, and rolling 
under, the things of everyday life like the couple 
in lonesco’s The Chairs. Instead they show the 
ambassador of the whole human race meeting an 
alien challenge head on. Each hero is really a 
sawn-off version of Milton’s Adam—Adam 
beyond the stars, Adam 5,000 years on, Adam 
in a new world where he is no longer lord of 
creation, Adam threatened by the machines he has 
invented. The future they imagine is a future 
whose heels we are already treading. What makes 
the best stories of writers like Ray Bradbury, 
Brian Aldiss, James Blish, Frederic Brown and 
the rest so exciting and satisfying is that they face 
the problems that lie piled ahead for us, and they 
face them honestly and ingeniously. If anything 
they are tending to become priggish do-gooders. 
They spend rather too much space and energy 
chanting, ‘Ideas are fun. Get a thrill out of your 
brain as well as your body.’ 

Some of their propagandists even set up SF as 
a superior branch of literature—a sort of moral 
poetry in prose. It would be possible to claim 
The Faerie Queene as the prototype of science 
fiction with its monsters embodying political, 
ethical and sexual attitudes in a world which is 
half Irish bog and half Martian jungle. The best 
science fiction film so far was The Forbidden 
Planet, which quietly but precisely paralleled the 
plot of The Tempest with the exiled scientist on a 
strange world, the daughter who had never seen 
another man, the robot which slaved like Ariel 
and the evil, sex-mad monster which rampaged 
and slobbered. The script-writer even slipped in 
a Freudian explanation for the whole dilemma— 
the monster was the Prospero-figure’s own Id 
crazy to commit incestuous rape on Miranda. (A 
Dr. Ernest Jones might have found there a plausible 
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key to Shakespeare’s unconscious motivations in 
The Tempest.) But such grandiose claims for SF 
do not bear real examination. Edmund Crispin, 
the editor of Best SF, has a hollow, rhetorical ring 
to his voice when he condemns literary critics for 
finding ‘greater interest and significance in the 
imagined adulteries of one out of 2,700,000,000 
nonentities than in the death of a galaxy.’ This is 
protesting too much. As Ford Madox Ford 
pointed out in The Good Soldier, when cancer 
invades a mouse it foreshadows the end of a 
world. And the sad, messy, adulteries of Emma 
Bovary are far more real and memorable than a 
million galaxies spinning into extinction— 
especially when the nonentities remain nonenti- 
ties. 

SF must make its claim on the general reader 
by being a contemporary entertainment of ideas. 
It cannot afford to be prosy, dull, moralising or 
pretentious, and it is at its best in the short, crisp, 
vivid story. John Wyndham’s The Chrysalidst 
fails because it tries to inflate an intriguing in- 
vention to full novel length. The world beyond 
the last H-bomb where primitive civilisations live 
in terror of the mutants in their midst, destroying 
with religious zeal all biological sports, is a com- 
pelling creation. But the flat, Robinson Crusoe 
prose eventually makes it pall. Alfred Bester, the 
American author of Tiger, Tiger and The 
Demolished Man, is a romantic dreamer of 
mescalin dreams whose imagination never tires. 
His new earths are shaped and delivered complete 
with new fashions, new slang, new morals, and 
new catch-phrases. In Tiger, Tiger he invents 
‘jaunting,’ the power of teleporting the body by 
a trick of the will-power as long as the jaunter 
knows the LES (location, elevation and situation) 
of the jaunting terminus and can visualise the 
landing stage. Then he builds, step by step, a 
civilisation revolutionised by jaunting. How the 
rich were at an advantage because they had taken 
the Grand Tour by old-fashioned transport and 
could visualise so many more parts of the world. 
How women went back to purdah with window- 
less rooms entered through direction-confusing 
mazes to guard against jaunt-rape. How the 
threat of the instant bombing was met by the 
defence of instant jaunting. And so on, though this 
is only one of the many sprouting ingenuities in 
the Bester novels. Brian Aldiss’s Non-Stopt 
poses a problem in anthropology. The space-ship 
has been travelling for so many human genera- 
tions that the inbred population prowling- and 
hunting into its vast corridors have lost all 
memory of its purpose and plan. Even the idea 
of a ship is alien and frightening to them. Their 
religion is a bastard Freudianism formalised in 
the ritual greeting between equals of ‘Expansion . 
to your ego, to which the reply is, ‘At your 
expense.’ What happens to this debased tribal 
community when they discover that there is an 
open-air world outside? 


SF is a real literature practised, so far, by a few 
master entertainers. Within its limitations—its 
hangovers from the Gothic horror novel, its gob- 
bets of sixth-form laboratory jargon, its tendency 
to preach non-denominational sermons—science 
fiction is a method of communicating ideas which 
cannot be contained inside the rigid mould of the 
naturalistic novel. When so much mass entertain- 
ment, for middle-brows as well as for low-brows, 
makes a perverse cult of anti-intelligence, of 
moronic self-satisfaction, SF is a heartening 
phenomenon. 





*Best SF. Edited by Edmund Crispin, (Faber 
paper-covered edition, 6s.) 


+ THe Curysaips. By John Wyndham. (Penguin 
Books, 2s. 6d.) 


t Non-Stop. By Brian Aldiss. (Faber, 15s.) 
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The Legend 
Michael Collins. By Rex Taylor. (Hutchinson, 
25s.) 


Is Michael Collins still a legend outside Ireland 
and Irish America? This book assumes that he 
is and with much sober detail gives substance to 
his unquestionably romantic figure. Though it is 
the least readable of the three biographies which 
have now appeared since Collins's death in an 
ambush in 1922, it is historically the most valu- 
able. Mr. Rex Taylor has, through his own 
initiative and enterprise, unearthed much new 
material including notebooks, letters and per- 
sonal notes of Collins never before available. 
His book is also rare among books about Ireland 
between 1916 and 1922 for two other reasons: it 
is free of any major inaccuracy; and it is free 
of political prejudice other than the natural sym- 
pathy which every biographer must feel. 

Yet it is doubtful whether anyone for whom 
these years do not live already will find himself 
fired with the interest which a man of Collins’s 
ability, integrity, humanity and historical impact 
should inspire—though all these qualities are well 
established by Mr. Taylor. Specialists of the 
period, too, will find the book, though valuable, 
in some ways unsatisfactory. The fault lies per- 
haps mainly in insufficient portrayal, interpreta- 
tion and sometimes understanding of the back- 
ground, for on this Mr. Taylor, though meticulous, 
has not lavished quite the same affection as on 
his central figure. 

The Sinn Fein movement of 1919-21, with its 
loosely co-ordinated military arm, the Volunteers 
or Irish Republican Army, was in its functioning 
the first Resistance movement of modern times. 
By completely breaking and mastering the British 
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THE LOG FROM THE 
SEA OF CORTEZ 


“A book to delight the senses and stretch 
the imagination.”” JULIAN DuUGUID, Daily 
Telegraph. “There is more of the whole man, 
John Steinbeck, in the Sea of Cortez, than in 
any of his novels.’’ N. Y. Herald Tribune. 18s. 
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THE SELECTED LETTERS 


The heart-searchings and intimate thoughts 
of a great novelist, chosen by Daniel George 
and edited and introduced by Elizabeth 
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intelligence system in Dublin, Collins, with a 
price on his head and described by the British 
press and government in the same sort of terms 
as are now applied to Grivas, was responsible 
more than any other single man for the move- 
ment’s functional success. British rule, in any 
civilised sense of the word, became impossible. 


But with the end of the fighting, the facade of 
a simple resistance movement (sensibly encour- 
aged by Sinn Fein propagandists and less sensibly 
allowed to appear true by the British government 
which sent in the Black and Tans and Auxiliaries) 
collapsed, leaving strands of great complexity 
behind it. What six years before had been only a 
tiny minority movement for an independent Re- 
public had temporarily become—under ex- 
traneous influences such as British brutality, a 
threat of conscription and the emotive stirrings 
of history—a majority one. But only temporarily. 
Myth—the myth that Ireland had always been 
an oppressed independent republican nation—and 
reality had become inextricably entangled. It took 
a civil war to attempt to sort them out, and it 
was in this that Collins, who had himself so faith- 
fully served the myth, was killed in defence of the 
reality of the Treaty’s dominion status. 


In his description of the military side of 
Collins’s career Mr. Taylor conveys very success- 
fully the character and ability of the man who, 
while conducting his life and death campaign 
against overwhelming odds with such efficiency, 
also managed to raise and administer an under- 
ground Dail loan of £357,000. Yet even here he 
has made the story less interesting than it was by 
exaggerating the tightness of Collins's control 
over the IRA in the country at large. The passages 
dealing with Collins’s part in the negotiation of 
the Treaty provide a fascinating supplement to 
Lord Pakenham’s Peace by Ordeal which they 
enrich by the use of unpublished notes and letters 
of Collins. But both here and in the passages 
covering the period from the Treaty split to the 
outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. Taylor misses the 
point in praising Collins so fulsomely for his 
realistic outlook and condemning de Valera and 
the anti-Treaty section of the IRA for entangling 
themselves with verbal will-o’-the-wisps and emo- 
tional slogans. Collins himself would have died 
a happier man if he could have seen things in 
such a cut-and-dried fashion in his heart. And it 
is here that the professional historian will quarrel 
most with Mr. Taylor, for although he had at his 
disposal Collins’s notebooks from the time of the 
Treaty split to the month of his death he has 
made little use of them to illuminate Collins’s 
often tortured state of mind or the events which 
lead to the outbreak of the Civil War itself. 


On only one relatively minor point is Mr. Tay- 
lor inaccurate. He goes into some detail about the 
fatal ambush in County Cork— justifiably so, for 
during the last thirty-six years the suggestion has 
often been rather loosely made that Collins was 
in fact shot by one of his own side. While in no 
way departing from the historian’s preper respect 
for evidence Mr. Taylor does allow himself to 
find the manner of Collins's death still question- 
able. And he derives support for his doubt from 
the statement made to him by General Sean 
MacEoin that no post-mortem was ever carried 
out on Collins. This is not strictly correct. Dr. 
Oliver St. John Gogarty embalmed Collins’s body 
when it arrived in Dublin, and found that there 
was no exit wound. He decided that the bullet 
must have been a ricochet. Or at least so 
Gogarty said in his autobiography. But then one 
of the tantalising things about Irish history is 
that you can never be quite certain about any- 
thing anybody says. 

ROBERT KEE 
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Colonic Toxicosis 


Algeria: The Realities. By Germaine Tillion, 

(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.) 
LeT me say at once that I admire this book. I do 
not agree with all its conclusions—heaven knows 
there is room for differences of opinion on 
Algeria—but I found it profound, moving and 
animated by a spirit of humanity which does its 
author honour. Germaine Tillion is an ethnologist 
who has spent:a long time in Algeria, and she is 
concerned with its basic problems, of which the 
conflict raging there is only one symptom. In 
discussing them, she throws what for many people 
will be a disagreeable flood of light on colonialism 
in general and on the relations between modern 
industrial societies and the ‘underdeveloped’ 
countries. 

What effect does close contact with a modern 
society have on peoples still in the traditional 
stage? First, once disease and war are lessened, 
the birthrate goes into a phase of ‘demographic 
explosion’ (the population of Algeria is going to 
double every twenty years, reaching twenty 
million in 1975 and forty million in 1995). While 
the population increases, production is stationary 
or even on the downgrade, as land becomes 
exhausted and forests are cut down. As hunger 
afflicts greater numbers of people and communi- 
ties are more irretrievably disrupted, a parasite 
class arises, so that the country’s wealth not only 
diminishes, but is also less evenly distributed (the 
figures show that the standard of living in under- 
developed countries is falling faster than it is 
rising in modern ones). And with destitution 
comes what Mlle Tillion calls ‘pauperisation’: the 
loss of pride in doing a job, the abandonment of 
responsibility, the break-up of the family—the 
same kind of thing that was to be seen among the 
unemployed of the slump years, an offence to 
human dignity. 

To climb out of this slough of despond there 
is only one way. Archaic societies must become 
modern societies, and they must do it quickly 
before the geometrical progression of their birth- 
rate leads to disaster. Mlle Tillion is not optimistic 
about their chances. ‘Since the beginning of the 
twentieth century ...not a_ single peasant 
people has exchanged poverty for comfort, but 
only comfort for poverty. The transformation 
can only be effected if the industrialised peoples 
help, and the help must be on a large scale. Other- 
wise, it will simply increase the distortion of the 
traditional society. The application of this to 
Algeria is that France must do more, far more, 
in education, development, and the supply of 
technicians; that some form of association be- 


tween France and Algeria is, therefore, essential, 


and that the French labour market must remain 
open to Algerian workers, since about a quarter 
of the Moslem population is directly supported 
by remittances from metropolitan Franee. Com- 
plete independence would mean the closing of this 
market, the departure of the French settlers, the 
collapse of an economy largely supported by these 
two factors, and the decimation of Algeria's 
population by famine or its demoralisation by a 
life lived on a minimum of international charity. 

Mile Tillion’s analysis is not an encouraging 
one. It amounts to saying that all modern indus- 
trial societies are guilty of murder—of the murder 
of the archaic societies with which they come in 
contact—and, from this point of view, it makes 
little difference whether the industrialised coun- 
try in question calls itself capitalist or Communist. 
Its work of disintegration will be the same, and 


the resources devoted to undoing the damage it* 


has done just as insufficient. America, Great 
Britain, Russia and France are in the position of 
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men in lifeboats surrounded by a sea full of 
drowning swimmers. We could perhaps pull a 
certain number of them on board, but to rescue 
them all would mean abandoning our conversa- 
tion, games of cards and brewing of hot drinks. 
Put like this, the decision of any decent man 
would not be in doubt. But when it comes to 
investing in dams in India rather than in a new 
television network, the case is altered. Not that 
we are inhumane, but that the issues are not clear 
to the ordinary selfish citizen. To make them so 
would call for a prophet or an apocalypse. 

Mile Tillion’s weak point in dealing with the 
particular problem of Algeria is that she seems 
to me to be asking for the impossible when she 
wants Algerians to forgo independence and an 
eventual North African federation. Certainly it 
would be a disaster if the metropolitan labour 
market were to be closed to Algerians—in this 
connection the FLN campaign of murder and 
sabotage in France itself is an appalling example 
of a politique du pire. Certainly Algeria’s only 
hope of escaping from its misery lies in an associa- 
tion with a more highly developed country, which 
could underwrite the cost of transformation. But 
the prospect of economic disaster has never pre- 
vented peoples from pursuing political aims. The 
blood that has flowed, the hatred that has been 
engendered, now make it almost impossible for 
Algerian nationalists to come to terms with the 
French except on conditions (rupture of the 
economic symbiosis with France) which would 
mean disaster. This is a hideous problem. Mlle 
Tillion’s massive programme of development 
would be a solution to one part of it, but the 
political questions must also be answered. In 
France itself history has moved on since the 
writing of this book and, ironically enough, the 
roles have been reversed. Instead of France’s 
impact destroying Algerian society, it is now 


Algeria that is poisoning French life: Mlle 





The Affluent Society 
j. K. GALBRAITH 


The author of The Great Crash has written a 
ruthless attack on existing ideas in economics, 
with a lucidity and wit worthy of Maynard 
Keynes. 
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A novel about Voodoo in Haiti 
RICHARD DOHRMAN 


‘A story packed with action and taut with 
an emotional tension uncommon in modern 
fiction."—New York Times 18s. 
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Tillion has written a toxicology of colonialism, but 
she has dealt only with one of its victims. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY | 


A Modern Tawney 


The Affluent Society. By John Kenneth Galbraith. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 


Most people have probably reflected at one time 
or another that modern economic life is more like 
a rat-race than a rational way of life. Now 
Professor Galbraith, whose previous contributions 
to popular understanding of contemporary capi- 
talism include the concept of countervailing power 
and a sprightly history of the Great Crash, has 
elevated such notions into a full-scale attack on 
the ‘conventional wisdom’ by which, economi- 
cally, we live. The central theme of this de- 
liberately iconoclastic book is that our economic 
ideas were formed when grinding poverty was the 
apparently inevitable lot of the masses, and have 
not been sufficiently adjusted to fit the modern age 
of burgeoning affluence for all. The compelling 
economic problems of the nineteenth century 
were to increase production and reduce inequality 
and insecurity. The sustained growth of income 
since the war has eliminated inequality as a serious 
political issue, and permitted the conquest of in- 
security (sapient stuff here for the Labour Party's 
new thinkers). But the effect has been to lay still 
more emphasis on production as the central 
economic problem. 

It is the ‘myth’ that production is paramount 
which Professor Galbraith is concerned to 
explode. Not only is the avowed goal of greater 
production actually pursued with blatant in- 
efficiency, he argues, but the fact that people 
have to be manipulated into wanting the extra 
goods they produce makes the value of the whole 
exercise suspect. The real function of production 
is to maintain the employment on which economic 
security depends; but in performing this function 
it creates difficult problems of instability and 
chronic inflation. In addition, the identification of 
production with private production of consumer 
goods leads to under-provision of governmental 
services and under-investment in people as com- 
pared with things. Since efficient production is no 
longer vital, Professor Galbraith proposes to solve 
the economic problem by making unemployment 
benefit rates vary inversely with employment, thus 
divorcing security from production. To exorcise 
the curse of riches by the cultivation of wiser 
spending, he looks to the growth of ‘the New 
Class’—people who believe that work should be 
interesting. 

Few people would dispute that Americans as a 
nation have more money than they know what to 
do with; but equally few would agree that other 
countries have reached a comparable state of 
economic saturation. Nor is it obvious, since all 
‘superior wants have to be taught, that extra pro- 
duction even in the United States is otiose. One 
feels that Professor Galbraith is over-generalising 
from a sample limited in both time and space, and 
this, together with his excessively self-conscious 
iconoclasm, makes it difficult to accept the parallel 
with Tawney’s classic solicited by the book’s title. 
By style and content the book might better be 
titled ‘The Folklore of Production.’ But it is an 
exceptionally provocative book, which points to 
many paradoxes of economic attitude not con- 
fined to the United States—for example, those 
underlying the eleven-plus bottleneck and the idea 
that a recession increases the respectability of hire- 
purchase and the amount of aid we owe the under- 
developed. And it is exceptionally witty: Profes- 
sor Galbraith’s phrase is his fortune. 

HARRY JOHNSON 
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The Elizabethans 





ELIZABETH BURTON 


“A delightful book, 
true to the age.” 


scholarly, informative and 
A. L. Rowse. 


“ The illustrations by Felix Kelly are as authorita- 
tive and informative as could be desired.” 
—JAMES LAVER. 


Writers at Work 


Interview with sixtcen writers, including E. M. 
Forster, Moravia, Angus Wilson and Francoise 
Sagan. “ Most «f the questions you have ever 
vanted to ask an author are asked and answered 
in these interviews: asked with skill and tact, and 
answered with remaikable fullness and candour.” 
—JOHN WAIN, Observer. 

2Is. 


On War 
RAYMOND ARON 


“A brilliantly lucid analysis which shatters many 
of the assumptions of Anglo-American nuclear 
strategy.”-—R. H. S. CROSSMAN., 

l6s. 


The Way We 


Live Now 
WARREN MILLER 


ife in New York’s Greenwich Village. * Fre- 
quently funny and sometimes recalling early 
Evelyn Waugh.” — The Times. 
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The life and death of the 
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Comprehensive 


Inside the Comprehensive School. A Symposium 
by Heads of Comprehensive Schools. (The 
Schoolmaster Publishing Co., 12s. 6d.) 

Education in Great Britain. By W. O. Lester 
Smith. (O.U.P., 7s. 6d.) 

Secondary Modern Schools: An Interim Report. 
By H. C. Dent. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
15s.) 


It is a disarming experience to enter, as it were, 
the blue-linsoned hall at the National Union of 
Teachers’ headquarters and to find oneself con- 
fronted by fourteen headmasters and three head- 
mistresses of comprehensive schools, out of a 
total of only forty-six. Behind them, on the walls, 
a set of photographs of six enormous antiseptic- 
looking schools and of six eager interior scenes 
(Hobbies Club, Domestic Subjects, etc.), and in 
front Sir Ronald Gould, that most human of trad: 
union leaders, to introduce them. 

For all the mise-en-scéne, Congress has never 
formally approved the comprehensive schoel, ar. J 
so Sir Ronald contents himself with commendir 3 
this symposium as a ‘distinctive and valuable co: - 
tribution’ towards helping one pass judgment 
‘on the way it works, on the quality of the educa- 
tion it provides.’ It is quickly apparent that ‘it’ 
is not the right word. As Mr. Howard says at the 
outset, ‘There is no typical comprehensive school!’ 
Of the seventeen schools represented here, four are 
for boys only, two are for girls, and the rest are 
mixed; some are brand new, others are grammar 
or technical schools expanded; some receive the 
whole age-group, others share it with a local 
technical or grammar school; some are divided 
architecturally into separate all-age ‘houses,’ 
others into three separate age-groups, and at least 
one of them (incidentally one of the largest) is so 
designed as to rule out any organic grouping 
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larger than the form; and while most of these 
schools are vast, a few have only a few hundred 
children. 

Every one of these characteristics is bound to 
influence very considerably both the way the 
comprehensive school works and the quality of 
its education. Yet from the way these headteachers 
speak, one is struck, surprisingly, more by a same- 
ness than by a variety. Partly this is due to their 
having agreed to appear like the fore, hind, and 
all thirty intervening legs of one comprehensive 
pantomime animal. Thus instead of each of them 
describing his own school in all its individuality, 
one pair of legs supports the Educational Oppor- 
tunities section (a) of the beast entitled Intake 
and the Early Years, the next pair supports section 
(6) The Middle School, and so on via Sixth Forms, 
Exams., Careers, Community, Organisation, Staff, 
till the last pair of all bring on The Changing 
Face (of English Education). All of them walking, 
some even marching, pretty much in step and of 
necessity in the same direction. 

This arrangement gives one, it is true, a very 
thorough idea of ‘how it works,’ which is 
efficiently or not at all. The authorised time-table 
becomes the crucial document. Mr. Raymond 
King, in the concluding chapter, speaks often 
about the way the comprehensive school fits its 
education to the child; but what the earlier chap- 
ters have shown is that this is (as it is bound to be) 
a matter of readymade and not bespoke tailoring, 
a matter of frequent transfer from one form to 
another, rather than of constant adaptation with- 
in each single form of a smaller school, where 
personal relations can be more intimate and last- 
ing. Indeed, the diversity of forms and oppor- 
tunities available may well prove, ironically 
enough, to be the undoing of the comprehensive 
school, for it leads to a constant re-assessing and 
re-sorting of the children, with the restless, some- 
what superficial attitude towards teaching and 
towards human intimacy this entails. 

Beyond this—and assuming one is not content 
simply with statistics about GCE entry and sixth 
form numbers—it is very difficult to discover 
much about the quality of the education given. 
There is all but no discussion of the way and pur- 
pose of English education: occasional references 
to ‘realising their potentialities te the full’ or to 
‘establishing close links with the community’ tend 
to suffice. And as for detailed accounts of the 
impact of the scheme on individual children, it 
may seem hardly credible but not a single child 
appears in this book. Perhaps this is a comment 
in itself? 

At any rate, it is in these respects that the other 
two books under review make so relevant a con- 
trast. Mr. Lester Smith’s small volume in the 
Home University Library first appeared in 1949 
and has now been revised for its third edition. It 
remains, even with its little tags of verse, the best 
short guide to the history and character of British 
education: perceptive, analytical and wise (like 
the author himself). Professor Dent's over- 
expensive little book, on the other hand, is full of 
memories of individual schools and individual 
children. He believed that, by 1956, about 16 per 
cent. of secondary modern schools were doing 
‘good original work’ and 36 per cent. were doing 
‘sound work showing touches of originality’; only 
5 per cent. were doing undeniably poor work. In 
view of the fearful obstacles (of accommodation, 
staffing, rougk children, indifferent parents, un- 
certain destinations) that very many modern 
schools have had to surmount in their short span 
of life, this is an encouraging estimate. Though, 
like the comprehensive heads, Professor Dent does 
not deal overmuch with the profounder problems 
of educational philosophy, his sympathy is con- 
tagious and what he is describing can, in a sur- 


prising number of instances, only be called educa- 
tion. 

Professor Dent ends by hoping that ‘this work 
of creating and applying forms of secondary 
education to ordinary children . . . shall go for- 
ward without let or hindrance.’ These books 
remind one, by implication, that if the seventeen 
formidable ladies and gentlemen rounded up by 
the NUT have their comprehensive way, the dis- 
tinctive work in secondary modern schools 
described by Professor Dent will be let and 
hindered as soon as may be. And yet it is still not 
evident that the quality of the education they are 
able to offer in comprehensive schools, as distinct 
from the efficiency of their schooling, is more 
‘appropriate to ordinary children.’ 

BORIS FORD 


After the Party 


Crossing the Line. By Claud Cockburn. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 18s.) 


WHEN Mr. Cockburn arrived in a Balkan capital . 
in 1945, a young member of our Military Mission 
met him. The youth had been an avid reader of 
The Week even in his teens (though he was by 
now old enough not to credit the claim—made 
once more on the dust-jacket of this book—that 
it was required reading in every chancery in 
Europe). And it was, I honestly promise you, with 
no political intent, but simply as an item bound 
to be of interest to such a glutton for these titbits, 
that he related to the great man an interesting (and 
true) scandal about the local Minister of Trade. 
To his surprise Mr. Cockburn looked pained. He 
pursed his lips. He made some remark about 
People’s Governments in the tone of a verger 
requesting a skiffle group to leave the Cathedral 
at once. He was plainly sincere—in spite of every- 
thing, a naif. 

Mr. Cockburn is no longer a Communist. But 
there it is again in this second volume of his 
autobiography: Englishmen in Bucharest irked 
him by ‘their almost sadistic pleasure in every 
item of information showing what a mess things 
were in.” Compare The Week's own attitude, e.g., 
our fortunes of war in 1939-41. Once more, it is 
too ingenuous to be called hypocrisy. But still, the 
weakest bits in these memoirs of, after all, a 
political journalist, are his accounts of Balkan 
politics, and similar matter. There is a queef 
double-exposure effect, due to his having to say 
simultaneously that he was right at the time but 
wrong in retrospect. This results in passages, 
irritable or dopey or both, in which, for instance, : 
Ernest Bevin and Senator Vandenberg are blamed 
for plotting and launching the cold war. In the 
Balkans he found that people were hoping for 
and expecting an Anglo-American liberation wat 
against the Russians, and concludes (or concluded, 
for it is not quite clear which) that the Allies were 
putting the idea about. This is a complete delusion 
—indeed the opposite is true. That the Rumanian 
peasants were talking wildly about liberation is 
natural enough, one of the wish-fulfilling dreams 
to which the subjects of any tyranny are subject ke 
The Jews ‘in the time of jTitus had similar mit 
lenarian fantasies about a King who would come 
out of Parthia to destroy Rome: but this cai 
scarcely be taken as having any bearing on the 
realities of Parthian foreign policy. Mr. Cock 
burn supports his waffle with a comparatively 
mild outbreak of Journalist's Elbow, in the form 
of the diplomats-are-always-wrong syndrome. The 
typical one, in his view, obtains his information 
from ‘some half-crazed local adventurer.’ Well, 
not often, but Mr. Cockburn himself at that time 
obtained his, indirectly, from a half-crazed Stalia Joh 
—who was not even a local, after all. ‘ 

Otto Katz, hanged by the present Czechoslovak 
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authorities as a secret agent of Mr. Cockburn’s, 
was a_ twenty-four-hour-day ideologist and 
propagandist, loyal to the party machine and un- 
scrupulous otherwise. So the author regards him 
as almost pure Zeitgeist. And it is not entirely 
clear that Mr. Cockburn realises that the Age 
which such men personified is over, that party 
machines and ideological certainties survive 
only in a Blimpish way, wholly out of touch with 
newer forms of life. He is still capable of asserting 
‘if the ends justify the means, then the means are 
good’—a slight retreat from the rigour (or at least 
the clarity) of the original: but Polish Com- 
munists, after all, are openly writing, ‘We protest 
against this form of moral relativism, in which it 
is assumed that the criteria of the moral evaluation 
of human conduct can be deduced from a know- 
ledge of the mysteries of the Weltgeist, and that 
truth and equity ‘deserve to be regarded as ends 
in themselves.’ 

Yet he never quite loses our sympathy. An 
occupational hazard of journalism is cynical 
sentimentality, leading to occasional outbursts of 
unreadable self-righteousness about a theory— 
partition, say, or segregation; or about a person— 
Mr. Bevan, perhaps, or Lord Goddard. One asks 
oneself how on earth it is that Mr. Cockburn, long 
one. of the leading prescribers of a quack panacea 
for all our troubles, avoids this so largely? For 
quite apart from the fact that his book is out- 
standingly well written, and packed with splendid 
anecdotes, he is almost always successful in at 
least not wallowing in the occasional watersplashes 
of cant he passes through. It seems to be the 
result of the same personal quality which saves 
some of the genuine Blimps from it, if it comes to 
that—this curious innocence. 


Mr. Cockburn writes of how his cat was in a 
bombing with him and, associating the two ever 
after, fled screaming when he came in sight. He 
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himself seems to have had such a reflex set up 
by seeing a capitalist and a depression together 
in the Thirties, or some similar experience. The 
difference is that a human being can work his way 
out of Pavlov’s trap. It takes time, though, and 
one can’t expect it not to leave traces for a while. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


NEW NOVELS 


Non-Committal 


The Cross of Baron Samedi. By Richard Dohr- 
man. (Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 

Fish Flying Through Air. By Roswell G. Ham. 
(The Bodley Head, 16s.) 

The Quiet Shore. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell, 
16s.) 


A UNITED STATES lieutenant of Marines, in com- 
mand of an up-country gendarmerie garrison in 
Haiti during its American occupation, returns 
from a recruiting tour around the colleges back 
home bringing with him a bride who is dis- 
astrously ill-equipped to play the part of com- 
mandant’s lady. She is frivolous, romantic and 
hysterical, and, as everyone from her mother to 
his fellow officers foretells, the squalor, the lone- 
liness and the beating of the drums get a bit too 
much for her. When she discovers that she is 
pregnant she transforms her hatred of the oppres- 
sive conditions in which the baby was conceived 
into a conviction that somehow (and ‘somehow’ 
is an indispensable evasion when you come to 
recount this story) the place fathered the child, 
and that it will turn out to be black. And this 
image becomes so real to her that she visits an 
abortionist in the wilds and dies at his clumsy 
hands. Shocked by the beastliness of this, the 
lieutenant continues to carry out his duties, with- 
out pleasure or pride, until an accident to one of 
his troopers removes him for a time from his 
command. Julien Aubrey, a young member of the 
Haitian aristocracy, gets injured during a bruler 
zin, a ceremony conducted by the voudouisants 
in which the spirits of their gods appear to take 
possession of the worshippers. 

First there is the overcrowding of the plot with 
incidents that are irrelevant, and not always divert- 
ing in themselves. Then there is the almost perverse 
difficulty of the writing: it is highly parenthetical; 
it moves awkwardly from one sentence to the next; 
it doubles back on itself. But most important there 
is the ambiguity of Mr. Dohrman’s attitude to the 
voudou practices and beliefs, with which he is so 
much concerned. At the front of the book he 
quotes from Sir Thomas Browne: ‘I could believe 
that spirits use with man the act of carnality, and 
that in both sexes; I conceive they may assume, 
steal, or contrive a body, within there may be 
action enough to content decrepit lust, or passion 
to satisfy more active veneries; yet, in both, with- 
out a possibility of generation. . . .” Well, does 
he believe all that? There I think you have him. 
A favourable review from the New York Times 
reproduced on the jacket describes the novel as 
‘haunted with a sort of abstract evil.’ ‘Haunted’ 
and ‘sort of’ are about as near as you can get to 
it. Mr. Dohrman keeps hinting and nudging (the 
first bed the lieutenant and Isabel share is a grave- 
stone in a disused cemetery) but never committing 
himself. You are left with the impression that the 
voudou has turned into a convenient device for 
giving apparent weight and seriousness. For that 
matter, ‘difficulty’ and great length have been used 
before now to the same end. 

The lieutenant takes the injured man back for 
treatment at the capital, Port-au-Prince, and there 
begins an affair with Aubrey’s married sister. This, 
coinciding with his own first attendance at a 
voudou ceremony, starts a rapid moral disintegra- 
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tion which ends in the lieutenant’s death. .. , 
That, with all its sub-plots and minor characters 
omitted, is the basic story of Richard Dohrman’s 
500-page first novel, The Cross of Baron Samedi. 

To give the book its due, it has had a great deal 
of skill and imagination exercised upon it. It does 
not try to drum up atmosphere out of a dream 
landscape in the manner of Emperor Jones, but 
has the kind of respect for circumstantial and 
physical exactness which you would expect to find 
in, say, an American war novel. It has too many 
characters, certainly, most of whom are dragging 
their weight; but even those that appear only 
briefly carry a clear, individual identity. And the 
characters whose presence you can account for 
are described and put into action with such per- 
ceptiveness that you read on, vainly, as it turns 
out, in the hope that the same intelligence will 
take notice of the faults in the novel that are 
waving to attract attention. 

The other two are lightweights in comparison. 
Roswell G. Ham’s Fish Flying Through Air does 
not seem to have much to live off except its charm 
and bright conversation; but its account of the 
careers—through school, Yale and the services— 
of two American boys who date the start of their 
lives from a teenage strip-poker party in a summer 
cottage just about pays its way in entertainment; 
and its dialogue is almost as good as the blurb 
claims. 

The Quiet Shore describes the Gallipoli cam- 
paign through the eyes of a man who returns to 
V Beach and to the hills inland and recalls the 
landing of 1915. Ernest Raymond does the job 
with all the clarity and neatness of the professional 
writer, but with most of the conventional re- 
sponses, too. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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MONTREAL AND THE CITY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue thunder of the Common- 
wealth economic conference at 
Montreal has clearly been stolen 
by the American proposals for 
the October meetings of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and 
World Bank. If world trading 
reserves are to be increased, the 
World Bank to be reinforced 
and an International Develop- 
ment Agency to be set up, what 
is left for Montreal? Discussion 
of restriction or anti-dumping schemes designed 
io keep up the world prices of basic commodities? 
The secular trend is against restriction and colonial 
preferences, and Mr. Amory was on safer ground 
when, at the opening session, he spoke vaguely in 
favour of ‘an expanding Commonwealth in an 
expanding world economy.’ Nevertheless, I think 
he might have been more specific. He might have 
said that he would regard the United Kingdom’s 
favourable terms of trade as an opportunity to 
lend more abroad and that he would assign more 
importance to overseas investment at the present 
time than to increasing the pile of unproductive 
gold at the Bank of England. Unfortunately he 
contented himself with a cliché about ‘sound 
reserves’ and the ‘need to be watchful.’ It would 
be better if he watched the Commonwealth more 
and Zurich less. 

There was talk some time ago about a Common- 
wealth Development Bank, but the idea seems to 
have been killed in the City before it could be 
exported to Montreal. The City view is that its 
existing institutions are adequate—did not the 
Midland Bank lend £10 million to New Zealand? 
—and that it is more interested in developing 
world trade on a multi-lateral basis than Com- 
monwealth trade on a restricted basis. Is not Sir 
George Bolton, a director of the Bank of England, 
just now raising £24 million for the Bank of 
London and South America in order to develop 
trade in the Caribbean area? Besides, there is 
already a Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company which was set up in 1953 (after a 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference) with 
an issued capital of £15 million held as to 45 per 
cent. by the Bank of England and 55 per cent. by 
a group of industrial, shipping, mining, and bank- 
ing companies. Up to the end of March, 1958, it 
had promoted fourteen schemes with a total com- 
mitment of about £144 million. It may be chicken- 
feed but the organisation is there if public authori- 
ties want to make use of it. The tendency, however, 
under the influence of the Conservative Govern- 
Ment, is to let private enterprise take care of 
Overseas development. 

The members of the Montreal conference can 
hardly complain of the total amount of capital 
flowing to the sterling area. The flow has been 
quite strong in recent years but it has taken the 
form of direct private-enterprise investment. For 
example, it has been estimated that in 1957 about 
£200 million gross were invested abroad by British 
companies retaining the earnings of their over- 
seas subsidiaries. According to the Midland Bank 
the total overseas issues on the London capital 
market in that year were only £62.4 million. 





Overseas Capital Issues—In £ million 
av. 


1933-38 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Commonwealth 
Public Bodies.. 9.5 35.1 17.5 13.8 13.0 
Companies 168 193 224 176 479 
_ Total. . a7 $4.5 39.9 31.3 60.9 
o Of allissues.. 16.2% 116% 7.0% 106% 15.9% 
Foreign A 6.6 2.2 —- 1.4 
Total overseas 31.0 61.1 42.1 31.3 62.4 
% Of all issues... 19.1% 13.0% 7.4% 106% 16.3% 





Fhis table I have taken from The City’s Invisible 
Earnings, a statistical survey written by Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Clarke, the City Editor of The Times, and 
published by the self-styled Institute of Economic 
Affairs at 5s. The members of the Montreal con- 
ference would do well to study this well- 
doeumented pamphlet, for it is often very difficult 
to know whether Mr. Macmillan’s Government is 
speaking for the general body of traders or for 
select bodies in the City. After all, the nation pays 
its way in the world by its exports of goods and 
services and by its income from overseas invest- 
ments, whether they are in the sterling or the dollar 
area. Sometimes the official policy seems to favour 
the banking or investing role at the expense of the 
trading (as when it over-restricts domestic invest- 
ment in order to pile up gold), but when a govern- 
ment reflects what is known as ‘the Establishment’ 
and the only field where ‘the Establishment’ works 
intelligently as a coherent and organised body is 
in the City, it is natural that the banking and 
investing roles sometimes get priority treatment. 

What the Commonwealth representatives will 
find surprising in this pamphlet is the naiveré with 
which Mr. Clarke describes the reopening of the 
commodity markets in the City and the rapidity 
with which the Bank of England allowed City 
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traders to use sterling to buy dollar commodities. 
“How much additional foreign exchange,’ he asks, 
‘has this attracted to London?’ How much gold 
and dollars, he did not ask, has all this lost from 
the central reserves? Nor was the question dis- 
cussed as to whether it would have been better to 
reorganise commodity buying schemes in the 
Commonwealth than commodity markets in the 
City. 

Mr. Clarke has raised the official estimates of 
the City’s invisible earnings in 1956 from £125 
million to £150 million or over. The individual 
items he gives as follows: insurance £70 million, 
merchanting £25 to £30 million, brokerage (in- 
cluding shipping) £15 to £20 million, and banking 
£25 to £30 million. He may well be right to set the 
total higher, but the Commonwealth representa- 
tives at Montreal will bear in mind the official 
estimate of investment income remitted to the 
United Kingdom in the form of interest, profits 
and dividends. The figure for 1956 was £370 mil- 
lion (£350 million in 1957), and the impetus it gave 
to the export trade was surely much greater than 
that given by the City’s £150 million. What Mon- 
treal should be trying to do is to make the British 
Government and the City think more in terms of 
planned investment in the Commonwealth. And 
the important question will soon arise as to how 
the Commonwealth can be fitted into the Euro- 
pean free trade area. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


to Government's relaxation of the hire- 
purchase restrictions made it certain that the 
industrial equity share market would resume its 
upward trend in the new account. Investors will 
not worry themselves about the recession if each 
month the Government gives proof that its policy 
is to ward it off by relaxations and re-expansion. 
This bull market is a government-created one. 
The immediate measures give further reasons for 
support of the consumer goods shares which I 
have consistently been recommending. News has 
yet to come, as I write, about the hire-purchase 
relaxations of GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES. I recom- 
mended these shares recently at 23s. and they are 
now 24s. 3d. ex Is. 3d. dividend. There is still scope 
for a rise, eSpecially as an increased demand for 
consumer goods is likely to follow the 34 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. rise in wages and salaries this year. 
TIMES FURNISHING recommended on September 
5 at 15s. have risen to 18s. and at this price the 
short-term speculators will probably take their 
profits. 


General Electric 


One of the companies helped by the easing of 
the hire-purchase restrictions will be GENERAL 
ELECTRIC. No less than 61 per cent. of its turn- 
over is accounted for by its ‘General Products’ 
group which deals with the light engineering side 
of the industry. The company was badly hit last 
year by the fall in its profit margins—the increase 
in wages going ahead of the increase in produc- 
tivity—but it is wisely going ahead with its full 
programme of plant modernisation and research, 
the latter concentrating on crystal valves, tele- 
communications and nuclear power generation. It 
was GEC research which enabled the Post Office 
to operate the first semi-electronic exchange 
which will permit dialling for trunks. About 25 
per cent. of the company’s output is exported 
and this may well develop if and when the 
European free trade area starts to function. As a 
potential recovery stock GEC shares at 37s. 
to yield 5.4 per cent. on the 10 per cent. dividend 
(covered last year only 1.6 times) are not without 
attraction to the long-term investor. 


British Petroleum and Burmah Oil 

Although shareholders of BRITISH PETROLEUM 
had long been told of a scrip bonus coming, the 
market had been misled by the Middle East crisis 
not to expect a ‘share-for-share’ issue at the 
present time. This accounts for the jump of Ils. 
last week and the further rise to 114s. 6d. sub- 
sequently. The usual warning by the chairman 
that it must not be inferred that a larger sum will 
be distributed in cash this year may have more 
significance seeing that net sales were down 3 per 
cent. and net income down 30 per cent. in the 
first half of the year as compared with the last 
half of 1957 (a fairer comparison in view of the 
Suez upset in the first half of 1957). The percen- 
tage of net income to net sales has also fallen from 
10.6 per cent. to 7.6 per cent. At 114s. 6d. to yield 
around 44 per cent. if the tax-free dividend of 15 
per cent. is repeated British Petroleum are fess 
attractive, in my opinion, than BURMAH OIL at 
75s. 6d. to yield 5.95 per cent. At present market 
prices the Burmah Oil holding of Shell is equiva- 
lent to 10s. 4d. per Burmah share and of British 
Petroleum to 73s. 6d. per Burmah share, making 
a total of 83s. 10d. This means that the purchaser 
of Burmah at 75s. 6d. is buying the underlying BP 
and Shell shares at a discount of 8s. 4d. and the 
Burmah’s Indian business for nothing. Yet this 
Indian trade brought in last year £6} million 
against about £11 million for the income from 
investments. 


Bank of London and South America 

This bank owns jointly with the Bank of 
Montreal the new bank formed to finance trade 
in the Caribbean, and the BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA is making a one-in-two ‘rights” 
issue to its shareholders at a price not yet disclosed 
but expected to be around 25s. against the current 
price of 32s. As one critic has pointed out there 
was no need for the company to pay issuing 
houses an underwriting commission of £15,000 to 
take up unwanted shares, for the shareholders 
who subscribe would be more than willing to 
make an extra profit by cashing in the premium 
on the new shares. At 32s. the share are attractive 
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on the new shares. At 32s. the shares are attractive 
to yield 5.4 per cent. on the 9 per cent. dividend 
which the directors intend to maintain. 


William Whiteley 

Those who have the patience to wait for re- 
covery will probably not regret a purchase of 
William Whiteley £1 shares at 28s. 3d. and the 
preference shares at 13s, 9d. carrying dividend 
arrears of 3s. (from January 31, 1955). In the 
. year to January, 1958, the trading profit of this 
London store was only £18,000, but the actual 
recovery from the previous year’s loss was no 
less than £47,000. Although the store has been in 
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the partial occupation of builders, who are mak- 
ing the top floors available for offices, trading in 
the store has made further headway this year. 
When the new tenants of the top-floor offices— 
Esso’s Petroleum—take possession at the end of 
this year, the store’s overhead charges will be sub- 
stantially reduced. Moreover, the company’s 
properties in Avonmore Road when reorganised 
and reconstructed are capable of producing over 
£70,000 gross per annum. The Whiteley ordinary 
capital is only £500,000 and 824 per cent. is 
privately held. There is not, therefore, a free 
market, but the shares are well worth taking up 
when available. 


COMPANY NOTES 


EYLAND & BIRMINGHAM RUBBER 

COMPANY manufactures a wide range of 
rubber and asbestos goods, indiarubber and water- 
proofing materials, many of which form part of 
other manufacturers’ goods. It is therefore very 
satisfactory to find from the preliminary figures 
that during a difficult trading year the company 
has increased its trading profit and stepped up the 
dividend. After an unexplained reduction in the 
taxation charge there was a net profit of £403,285 
for the year ending June 30, 1958, against 
£336,800. This is equivalent to earnings of 57.9 
per cent. as compared with 47.7 per cent. and 
certainly justifies an increased dividend of 25 per 
cent. on the £1.2 million equity capital as against 
20 per cent. last year. The £1 ordinary shares look 
attractive at 59s. 6d. to yield £8 14s. per cent. 


Sheepridge Engineering Group has produced 
a most informative balance sheet and report for 
the year ending March 31, 1958. The chairman, 
Lord Aberconway, points out that it is ten years 
since the company took over the assets of Sheep- 
ridge Coal and Iron. During that period profits 
(before tax) have risen from £294,003 in 1949 to 
£1,040,452 in 1958, and net liquid assets per 5s. 
ordinary share have increased from 2s. 5d. to 6s. 
per share. The group has successfully welded to- 
gether its sixteen subsidiaries, which cover many 
fields, including mining equipment, tile presses, 
castings, machine tools, components for the 
motor industry and earth-moving equipment. The 
excellent profit figures were attained in spite of a 
decline in the early months of this year in the 
supplies of components to the motor industry. 
Sales in this group represent 28 per cent. of the 
total, while 31 per cent. is attributed to general 
engineering industries, 25 per cent. to public works 
and nationalised industries, and 16 per cent. to 


the aircraft, chemical and oil industries. Sales for 
the past year have been a record. Net profit was 
£759,969 against £656,594 and the ordinary divi- 
dend has been increased by 1 per cent. to 16 per 
cent. The 5s. ordinary shares at 8s. 9d. ex dividend 
yield £9 3s. per cent. 

William Cory operates as a coal and oil dis- 
tributor, shipowner, lighterman, and by recent 
acquisitions has interests throughout the world. 
The company continues to diversify its business 
and is apparently financing further expansion out 
of its own resources, which it is well able to do 
seeing that on March 31, 1958, liquid assets 
exceeded £74 million. Net profit for the past year 
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amounted to*<1,211,395 against £920,281 for the 
previous year. Earnings have increased to 35 per 
cent., from which an ordinary dividend of only 
15 per cent. is being paid. This may disappoint 
the shareholders, but so long as the company 
continues to finance its expansion from its 
accumulated funds, it seems that the dividend 
will be kept down. The proposed interim divi- 
dend for 1958-59 is 5 per cent., which is to bring 
it more into line and does not indicate an 
increased final dividend. However, it may not be 
unreasonable to look forward to a total dividend 
of 174 per cent. next year, which was the rate 
paid for 1955 and 1956. The £1 ordinary shares 
at 53s. yield £5 13s. 2d. per cent. 


Pontin Camps owns holiday camps at Weston- 
super-Mare, Weymouth, Devon, Chichester and 
Lowestoft. A camp in County Cork has been sold, 
but three new camps have been acquired, one of 
which is at Torquay. The profits earned by this 
camp have not been included in the last year’s 
figures. The company has changed the end of its 
financial year to May 31, 1958, so that the 
accounts presented cover fourteen months. Net 
profits amounted to £33,775, from which a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. is to be paid, which is just 
covered by earnings. The balance sheet is not 
strong in cash, but perhaps this situation will 
improve when the acquisition of recent camps has 
been completed and these are earning profits. The 
2s. ordinary shares at 3s. yield £13 6s. per cent. 


Welcome... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 446: Report by Buzfuz 


Competitors were invited to provide an extract from a novel or play in which a TV quiz 
winner arrives to take possession of Laputa, Wonderland, Prospero’s Island, Mugg, Coral 
Island or Treasure Island. 


IF the natives’ reaction, as portrayed here, is any 
indication, winners of quizzes may consider 
Stroma well lost. Thus C. V. W. Wordsworth on 
the rocket-borne reception of the winner of 
Mugg: 


‘When did you see him?’ demanded Ritchie-Hook, 
his nose like a sabre. 

“When he was launched.’ 

‘Launched?’ 

‘Launched,’ said the laird, decanter in hand. ‘Found 
young Trimmer here and a couple of spare halber- 
diers. Found one of those things on a ramp. Tied him 
to it. General direction of Russia. Launched him.’ 

R. Kennard Davis’s winner (of Prospero’s 
Island), on the other hand, was, I thought, a trifle 
patronising and wrote in his diary : 

Apparently the music we heard was produced by 
radio, the work of a bright young spark nicknamed 
Aerial, a highly intelligent electrician who has 


promised to instal lighting in the house, on his own 
system. He seems a very independent fellow, who 
will need tactful handling! 

I liked these and also H. B. McCaskie’s account 
of the victor’s background : 

Since winning Laputa Bert had lived in a rosy day- 
dream. He knew that its people had two ruling pas- 
sions, mathematics and music, and had he not been 
able to give the quizmaster both the value of pi and 


‘—in the final question which he had so boldly invited 


—the Christian names of the oboists in the jazz 
bands of Land’s End and John o’ Groats? 

As the winning entries are on the long side there 
is less space than usual for the report. Considering 
the fate of other contest winners, J. A. Lindon 
should count himself lucky to receive three 
guineas, and Rhoda Tuck Pook, Gloria Prince and 
Cinna one guinea each. Honourable mention: 
Barbara Roe, Russell Edwards, Nancy Gunter 
and C. V. W. Wordsworth. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1010 


DOWN 


Very conspicuous vases? (9) 
‘Head to foot Now is he —— 
= (Shakespeare) (5) 

take it the answer’s in the 


ACROSS 


1 Slow-coach’s 4? (8-5) 
9 Fluent lip produces such results 


(9) 

10 The eager heart? (5) 

11 The Scot is at home; Sesame! (5) 

12 Mangled again and dismissed ? (9) 

13 One gram to be shaken up (7) 

15 It’s exciting to do thi: (7) 

17 ‘He treasures up his bright ——’ 
(Cowper) (7) 

19 The Israelites didn’t get cold feet 
seemingly, even in the Red! (3-4) 

21 This feature of evening soccer is 
highly combustible! (5-4) 

23 Clannish but strictly feminine, 


negative? (7) 


displays? (6) 


apparently (5) 16 He-men naturally figure in such 
24 After sixty minutes I get the forcible speaking (9) DOWN.—1 Hold-all. 2 Negus. 3 Utter 
charmer (5) 17 I'd help, the oracle might have most. 4 Boot. 5 Intrepid. 6 Hacks. 7 Brillig. 


25 She was whisked from the altar (9) 


much (5, 8) able (7) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
book rded to the senders of the first two correct solutions J 
30. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1010, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, 


for one guinea will be awa 


cgened on Gap*. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. N.20 


en of a famous horse? 
(7) 


might be pretty boisterous (5-4) 
Our destiny is above ourselves (5) 
Blue-stocking concerned in flying 


I’m in the milkman’s cart (5) 
This reveller might be out for a 
lark but scarcely up with it! (5-4) 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 Drama concerned with 5 perhaps 
7 
8 
9 


promised here (6) 
26 Here one finds so many at so 18 Her aids can be rather disreput- 


Solution on October 3 


19 17 down gets a century (7) 

20 Do let Ann come up (5) 

22 There’s something very haughty 
in this stare, veiled though it may 
be (5) 

23 He gets ahead in the tobacco 
world 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1008 
ACROSS.—1 Honour bright. 9 Lights out. - 
10 Chér:. 11 Absorb. 12 Sea-shell. 13 Lie 
low. 15 Ding-dong. 18 Ambition. 19 
Oldham, 21 Retraces. 23 Smarts. 26 Creel. 
27 Overnight, 28 Barnaby Rudge. 


8 Behemoth, 14 Embitter. 16 Gold-miner. 
17 Come-down. 18 Aurochs. 20 Musette. 22 
Ailsa. 24 Rigid. 25 Herb. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mr. John Adams, ‘Southover,’ Rising 
Lane, Lapworth, Warwickshire, and Mr. 
48 Church Way, Whetstone, 
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PRIZES 


@. A. LINDON) 
LaPuTA 
Loox Down IN ANGER 
(From the play by John Swiftborne) 

CLAIMANT (who has been fidgeting for nearly two 
hours while the King ponders a geometrical prob- 
lem involving eleven intersecting circles): Oh. fer 
chrissake! Tell his confounded ex-Maj I own the 
show, will you? Won it in the ITA ‘Land a Crown’ 
Quiz. Tell him again. Keep on telling him. 

(Flapper gently touches the right royal ear.) 

INTERPRETER (wearily): Clot lekul mograr Lapatrad 
pilligol plog. 

KinG (his inward- and upward-turned eyes still show- 
ing mainly white): Smul Lumboglibb nobrug, 
uhuhuh? 

INTERPRETER: His Majesty asks whether you know 
any corollaries of Lumboglibb’s Theorem. 

CLAIMANT (angrily): No! 

INTERPRETER: Clot niggnage, huhuhu! 

KinG (scornfully): Snod. Clummadol snod, Bogsnod. 

INTERPRETER: His Majesty has no very high opinion 
of your intelligence. 

CLAIMANT (fuming): My subject is Film Stars, not 
figure-skating. Look, tell him again. Tell him I'm 
boss, fer chrissake! Hit him a bit harder, will you? 
Here, let me have a swipe! 

(Menials dreamily restrain him as he grabs a bladder.) 

INTERPRETER (smiling): Clot glubnogstrubdalblob- 
dalclutch glob? 

Kina (with a vawn): Glob! Bogtrud. Trikul bogtrud. 

(Protesting vehemently, claimant is led off to be cut 

into isosceles triangles.) 


CURTAIN 
(End of Act 1.) 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
PROSPERO’S ISLAND 
Prospero: Whence had your people cognisance of 
us? 
SmitH: School, mostly. . 
ProsPERO: Most wise extension of geography! 
SmitH : Geog——? Oh, yes. I’m sent to—congratulate 
you as I’ve studied your island. 
PROSPERO: Pray you, proceed, 
And may felicity attend on toil. 


's, 


1958 


SmitH: Thanks. The isle being fult of noises, I 
haven't brought ony Desert Island Discs. (No 
laughter being forthcoming, he continucs hur- 
riedly.) What a Utopia! No closing time, no over- 
plus of females, free labour, insignificant labour 
disputes, cheap fuel—why, we'll out-Butlin Billy 
himself! 

Prospero: Butlin ? , 

SmitH: Provides palaces, if not gorgeous; towers, if 
not cloud-capp’d. At a price. 

Prospero: Mime isle’s the last resort of reverence 

And true philosophy : 

SMITH: Fine, It’s an honour for me to meet you, sir, 
being a bit of a Rosicrucian and Theosophist myself 
since the Mystical Cults Quiz. After re-organisation, 
my directors would much appreciate any little 
regular demonstration you might choose to give— 
what a blurb for the brochure! 

Prospero: My god-entrusted faculties reduced 

To exhibition and amenity? 
Thunder, havoc, fall, extinguish him 
Forever into air, into thin air! 








(GLORIA PRINCE) 
WONDERLAND 

‘Herald, read the accusation,’ said the King. 

The White Rabbit blew three blasts on the trumpet, 
opened the sealed envelope, and read : 

The Queen of Quiz displayed her phiz 
Upon the ITA, 

So Coddle’s ‘Fizz’ could do good biz, 
And stage a give-away. 

The Knave of Quiz complained, ‘That is 
Not quite the answer, eh?’ 

The King of Qviz cried, ‘Holy whizz! 
I’ve won a crown. Hooray!’ 

‘Call the defendant,’ ordered the King. 

‘Shakespeare Paragon Sly!’ shouted the White 
Rabbit. 

A curious scholarly creature stepped into the box. 
He wore long hair and carried a pile of mystery 
books under one arm. ‘I didn’t mean * he began. 

‘Then you should have meant,’ interrupted the 
King, looking pleased with himself. ‘You can’t be 
Sly by accident.’ 

‘Off with his beard,’ screamed the Queen. 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Alice. “Why, you haven't dis- 
covered i 
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‘Silence in court, or I'll have you buttered,’ said 
King, putting on his spectacles and leoking 
vaguely in Alice’s direction. 
‘It began with a quiz,’ resumed the prisoner ner- 
vously. ; 
‘Of course it did!*said the King. ‘Double Your Plot 
and Win a Kingdom. Do you take me for a non- 
looker? But you can’t win my kingdom, you knew,’ 





(CINNA) 
CoraL ISLAND 

‘Come on,’ said Otis, leaping ashore, ‘Give with 
the women.” 

“Women?” asked Ralph. 

“Yeah, girls. Hula girls.’ 

Pause. Meanwhile, cameras whirred and the sea 
beat on the sand gently. 

‘I'm afraid there aren't any girls,’ explained Ralph. 
‘This is a ripping place for boys, but, honestly, we 
haven't any facilities for girls.’ 

‘No girls, son?’ 

The official explanation for the abrupt ending of 
the film was a processing fault. What actually An 
pened was that Otis flung himself without warning on 
the cameramen recording his arrival and threw them 
into the sea where they were eaten by sharks. 

‘I've been tricked,’ said Otis. ‘To think I could 
have chosen a new Cadillac every week for the rest 
of my life.” 

He sat down on the sand crossly. 

‘Sir,’ said Ralph, ‘Do you mind moving a little? 
This is our cricket pitch.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 449 
Set by Barbara Smoker 


Shakespeare, they say, can provide a quotation 
for every occasion. For the usual prize of six 
guineas competitors are asked to find a quotation 
from Shakespeare (giving reference) for each of 
the following occasions: launching a rocket to the 
moon; winning the Treble Chance; breaking any 
athletic record. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
449,” 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Septem- 
ber 30. Results on October 10. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. SENIOR IN- 
SPECTOR OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Stat'on). All Office 


SECRET RY FOR MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
A lady with pleasant and effective personality is 


paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


DESIGN RESEARCH UNIT has two interest- 

ing vacancies for experienced sccretaries to 

Senior Architects and Senior Designers.—Apply 

: writing to Business Manager, 37 Duke Street, 
oe 


EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE | 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


POCKLINGTON AND HORNSEA, EAST 
RIDING 


APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING TUTORS 
FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 


Applications are invited from suitably experi- 

enced graduates for two appointments as organis- 
ine tutors in the Pocklington and Hornsea areas 
Tespectively. The person appointed will in each 
case be responsible for the organisation of the 
Institute of Further Education centred in the 
newly opened County Secendary School, and 
also for the organisation and development of day 
and evening classes for adults and adolescents 
in the villages in the surrounding areas. Each 
tutor-organiser will be expected to work in close 
collaboration with the Headmaster-Warden who 
has been appointed at each centre to exercise @ 
general oversight of further education activities. 
Though an evening institute has been functioning 
at each place for some years, there is room for 
& considerable expansion of further education 
activities in both areas. The two posts offer con- 
siderable scope for persons of initiative and 
enthusiasm, 
The salary for each post will be in accordance 
with Grade B of the Burnham Scales for 
Teachers in Establishments for Further Educa- 
tion, plus a special allowance of £100 per annum. 
Car allowances will be payable in accordance 
with the County Council scale. It is expected 
that houses can be made available. 

Forms of application and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Beverley, to whom they 
should be returned by 31st October, 1958. 
Applicants should indicate whether they ‘wish to 
be considered for one or both appointments, It 
is ‘hoped that the successful applicants will be 
abic to take up duty at Easter, 1959. 





(MAN) required. Duties to include organising, 
inspecting and advising upon all forms of phy- 
sical education for boys and men in educational 
establishments maintained or assisted by the 
Council, and responsibility for the College of 
Physical Education and the general co-ordination 
of the work of the Physical Education Inspec- 
torate. Salary £2,150 x £100—£2,450. Commenc- 
ing salary above the minimum if appropriate. 
Application form PE/A with full details frem the 
Education Office (EO/Estab.2/Q.), the County 
Hall, London, S.E.1, returnable by 26 Septem- 
ber, 1958. (1624). ee 

SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

YOUTH SERVICE 
ESHER, MOLESEY YOUTH CLUB. 
FULL-TIME LEADER 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
men or women for the post of full-time Club 
Leader at the Molesey Youth Club, Esher. The 
Club meets in its owa premises and caters 
primarily for Boys and Girls of 15-20 years of 
age who have Ieft school. Applicants should 
have had practical experience in mixed Youth 
Club work and a recognised diploma or cer- 
tificate of training in Youth Leadership is 
desirable. Salary: Men, £500 x £25 two £750; 
Women, £460 x £20 to £680 p.a. plus London 
Allowance. 

Application forms and further particulars ob- 
tainable on receipt of stamped addressed enve- 
lope “from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames and should be re- 
turned by not later than Saturday, 11th October, 
1958. 





staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644. 

SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
WIMBLEDON COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
—ORGANISING SECRETARY /WARDEN 
Applications are invited from suitably quali- 
fied men for the post of Organising Secretary of 
the Wimbledon Community Association and 
Warden of the Community Centre. Applicants 
must have organising ability, wide cultural 
interests, and experience in social work, A 
University degree or Social Science diploma, 
though an advantage. are not essential, but a 
g00d educational background will be expected. 

Salary, £675 x £25 to £950 p.a 

Application forms and further particulars ob- 
tainable on receipt of stamped, addressed enve- 
lope from the Chief Officer, County Hail, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, and should be returned 
by not later than Saturday, 11th October, 1958. 


TME BRITISH COUNCIL has vacancies for 

British graduates to teach English as a foreign 

language in 

AFGHANISTAN : Secondary School. 

CAMBODIA : School of Administration. 

INDONESIA : Treacher Training. 

NEPAL : Teacher Training. 

SOMALIA: Secondary Schools/Teacher Train- 
in 


z. 
THALLAND : To Technical Students. 
VIETNAM : University. 

Apply Personne! Department, 65 Davies Street, 
ndon, W.1. Quote B.2 (58). Closing date 8th or 
17th October. 








For central heating and all the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost 
SOLID FUEL 
AND OIL-FIRED 


Get details from your Heating Engineer or Builders’ Merchant 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD +: CAMBERLEY + SURREY 


MEANS HOME COMFORT 





BOILERS 





























réquired for this vacancy. Must have good educa- 
tional background and be a competent shorthand- 
typist. Aged 23-35 years. Very good salary and 
pieasant office accommodation. S<day week.— 
Write or telephone Personne! Officer, British 
Schering Limited, 229 Kensington High Street, 
London, W.8. WEStern 8111. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition, State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished, Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes, Londonderry 
Ambassadoria! Silver, Open 10 to 8 daily. in 
cluding Sundays. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. XIX and XX CENTURY EUROPEAN 
MASTERS Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30, 


Continued Overiea/ 


HEALTH 
HORIZON 


@ magazine for everyone 
Summer 1958 


RESCUE BY HELICOPTER 
MOUNTAINEERING HAZARDS 
MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC 
MODERN MENTAL HOSPITALS 

THE SENIOR 
EXECUTIVE’S HEALTH 
THE FUTURE OF 
CHILDREN'S HOSPITALS 


















2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, 
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IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Closes 28th Sep- 
tember. Exhibition of ALLAN RAMSAY, 
PAINTER-IN-ORDINARY TO GEORGE 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays, 
2.30-6. 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations. (1002) 

KENSINGTON (High St.) ART GALLERY. 
Maurice Man. 22 Sept. to 4 Oct. Open Mon.-Sat. 
10-7, at 130 Kensington High St. ‘Fascinated by 
their originality ...1 sat drinking in their 
beauty,’ writes Hannen Swaffer about Man's 
paintings. 

THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. DARYL 
HILL Recent Paintings. KENNETH MAHOOD 
Gouaches daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Strect, 
W.1. 


PERSONAL 


ABATE TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS. 
Overcome lack of confidence, anxicty, insommia, 
blushing, stammer, migraine, asthma. eczema 
and allergies. Consult Charlies B. Law, M.B.H.A., 
Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 12 Harman 
Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2. GLA 0382 


A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions. 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245. 19 Wigmore St., W.1 


CANCER PATIENT (81705). Ex-minister (43), 
with short time to live, is unaware of his malady 
and receives no remuneration whilst ill, Urgently 
needs services of a full-time nurse, as wife is 
working to support the two children, ‘Please 
help us to care for him. Jewellery welcomed.-— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal C.7 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

CHAIRMEN ARE FAR FROM BOARD when 
eating delicious Burgess Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. 

FOR AN Autumn Holiday on the Cornish 
Coast, Championship Golf Course, excellent 
accommodation and catering, moderate charges, 
Trevose Gold and Country Club, Constantine 
Bay, Padstow, North Cornwall! 

IGN girls available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps; short-long periods Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St.. S.W.3 
KNI 9906 
FOOTBALL. — Particulars of a Statistical 
method of forecasting results.—Box 1355 
HUMANISM—a modern outlook Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tc., W.8 
IT’S an old Spanish custom (and an English one, 
too) to drink and serve Amontillado Sherry 
Perfect choice is E! Cid. That's the Amontillado 
with the authentic Spanish flavour the English 
like. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Te GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693) 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds Newcastle 
Glasgow, Derby. Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc 





EMPLOYMENT AT HOME 
Advised by Specialist for Polio 
Ex-teacher, M.A. (Oxon.) 


Opportunities wanted Proof-reading 
indexing, editorial reading, remodelling MSS 
Special interests: 
16th and 17th century History, Music 
Box 4085 

















UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: Ceci. BriacGs, M.A., M.c. 


Postal Tuition 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares for 
London University Entrance require- 
ments, and Final exa.ninations for 
Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B.) obtainable without residence: 
General Certificate of Education (all 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc., Teachers’ Diplomas, 
Bar (Pts I and II), and other exams. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


xe PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 











MASSAGE TREATMENT.—Mr. Barker. Phone: 
FU L 8875 mornings. ; = 
NOTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
when you add RAYER’S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. : 

SOON Armand Georges ‘Bedsitter Tribe’ book 
—a panorama of bedsitter life —Details, 1005 
Romford Road, London, E.12. ee 
THE GUILD OF AMATEUR DRAMA PRO- 
DUCER’S annua! Play Production Course. 
Syllabus from Lionel Johnson, 270 Conisborough 
Crescent, S.E:6. HIT 1925. 

THE LONDON ry HOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN 7201 4 


LITERARY 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
Is. 6d. per volume, for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

CRAFT OF WRITING. Make your writing pay. 
We teach the basic techniques and share with 
you the secrets of successful writing.—Details 
from MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
LEGE, 69 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
English Guide, 2s. 34d.; 
Arthur H. Stock- 


FREE! Details of 
Punctuation Guide, 2s. 3d. — 
well Limited, ILFRACOMBE. 
KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition, FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers. You can, also, win one of Two Hun- 
dred Prizes in Fascinating Competition. Free 
R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

ROYAL COURT-TYPE people buy their books 
at Hampstead's High Hill Bookshop, 11 High 
St.. N.W.3 (HAM 2218) 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute otf 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd Regent House. 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us ard submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept, C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time — 
wherever you live. Send stamp for free copy 
of 24-page prospectus and a full-size specimen 
without obligation, Students have sold 
articles and stories to 1,750 publications: many 
earn while learning The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85/SL), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


lesson 


EDUCATIONAL 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can carn by writing 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get much pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doing something you have always 
wanted to do. Advice is free. So also is the 
informative book, ‘Writing for the Press’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income. Write to 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


DAVIES’S Training Course (evening) for pro- 
spective TEACHERS Of ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 13th October to 3rd December. 
-Particulars from Davies's, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7 (KNIghtsbridge 6833). 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-cxam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


EXPERIENCED singer, S.W. London, has 
vacancies for pupils in voice production and in- 
terpretation in English, French, German, Italian 
songs, arias, oratorio. Special attention to dic- 
tion, beginners and those with vocal difficulties. 
—Box 4089 

INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Term starts on 13th October. Classes and 
lectures on Spanish language, literature and cul- 
ture. Library of over 10,000 volumes. Courses 
at the Spanish Universities. Special preparation 
classes for the Certificate of the Institute of 
Spain, and the Diploma of the University of 
Madrid (advanced leve}). For full details apply to 
the Secretary. SLO 8381. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students: six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 

Degree, and Diplomas. Also for 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus 

C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length,/typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. diplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tion from/into al! languages. Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-cnds.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000, Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. oe 44.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon. Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, 


Folkestone. 


Nancy McFar- 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. SEVILLE 
ORANGE MARMALADE. Finest South 
African. As wholesome as it is delicious. Only 
ingredients, Oranges and Pure Cane Sugar. 2 Ib. 
tins, 6 for 22s. Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


AMAZING BARGAIN, Chinese exquisite hand- 
embroidered white pillow slips, 20in. x 30in., 
4 for only 24s., post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1/3 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no drug 
reaction On the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment ‘and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1 








AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends for whom a subscription is 
opened as a birthday gift. 

Instructions should be sent to: 

THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
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GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken. 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue. 
8 oz. tin Frankfurters, 7} oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 1 x 4 oz, tin Turkey Fillets, 
and 12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 


Grays 
Dept. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed. Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. [lus 
trated catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 

SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered lumber coats, 
53s, Gent's, Children’s, all classes. Shetland 
wools. Samples. Lists, Approvals.—Peter John- 
Stone, Twatte, Bixter, Shetland. 


GARDENING 


HARDY GERANIUMS, completely frost- -proot, 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 3%, 
dozen.—J. MACGREGOR. Plant Specialist, 
LARKHALL, LANARKSHIRE. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of Proe 
prictors. 

Telephone : KENsington 4567. 


ACCOMMODATION 


SINGLE BUSINESSMAN secks accommodation 
in CENTRAL LONDON, W.1 or 2 preferred, 
from ist November. Own kitchen and bathroom 
an advantage.—Please write Box No. 4096 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, o9 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom 
mendation.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1 
HYD 2545/6. 


HOTELS 


HOTEL, W.C.1, Bed and 
Double room 54s. 
Euston and 


AMBASSADORS 
Breakfast, Single rooms 28s., 
No surcharge. Near King’s "Cross, 
St. Pancras Stations, EUSton 1456. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 15 yards sea front. Gdns, 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. Mid 
Sept. Onwards, 9 gns. 


WINTER 
WHERE IT’S WARMER 


The place? JERSEY, Queen of the Channel 
Isles. The hotel? The ‘OMMAROO,’ the 
island’s most comfortable rendezvous for 
Winter residents. Superbly situated right by 
the sea, yet within easy reach-of St. Helier 
and two splendid 18-hole golf courses. 100 
rooms with central heating, 4 spacious 
lounges, cocktail bar and really excellent 
cuisine. TV, table-tennis and cinema, show 
in the hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. recommended, 
Inelusive Winter terms from 8} gns. weekly. 
Write for brochure. 


OMMAROCO HOTEL 
HAVRE-DES-PAS, JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
(A.A, and R.A.C. Recommended) 














IF you haven't seen a copy of ‘the most 
worth reading,’ ‘the most lively,’ ‘interesting,’ 
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authorities as a secret agent of Mr. Cockburn’s, 
was a_ twenty-four-hour-day ideologist and 
propagandist, loyal to the party machine and un- 
wine aulhnor regaius Oiin 
as almost pure Zeitgeist. And it is not entirely 
clear that Mr. Cockburn realises that the Age 
which such men personified is over, that party 
machines and ideological certainties survive 
only in a Blimpish way, wholly out of touch with 
newer forms of life. He is still capable of asserting 
if the ends justify the means, then the means are 
good’ —a slight retreat from the rigour (or at least 
the clarity) of the original: but Polish Com 
munists, after all, are openly writing, ‘We protest 
against this form of moral relativism, in which it 
is assumed that the criteria of the moral evaluation 
of human conduct can be deduced from a know 
ledge of the mysteries of the Welitgeist, and that 
truth and equity ‘deserve to be regarded as ends 
in themselves.” 

Yet he never quite loses our sympathy. An 
occupational hazard of journalism is cynical 
sentimentality, leading to occasional outbursts of 
unreadable self-righteousness about a theory— 
partition, say, or segregation; or about a person— 
Mr. Bevan, perhaps, or Lord Goddard. One asks 
oneself how on earth it is that Mr. Cockburn, long 
one of the leading prescribers of a quack panacea 
for all our troubles, avoids this so largely? For 
quite apart from the fact that his book is out- 
standingly well written, and packed with splendid 
anecdotes, he is almost always successful in at 
least not wallowing in the occasional watersplashes 
of cant he passes through. It seems to be the 
result of the same personal quality which saves 
some of the genuine Blimps from it, if it comes to 
that—this curious innocence. 


Mr. Cockburn writes of how his cat was in a 
bombing with him and, associating the two ever 
after, fled screaming when he came in sight. He 


scrupulous olherwise. 


CARRINGTON 


ELEPHANTS 


A Short Account of their 
Natural History, Evolution and 
Influence on Mankind 


Sir Solly Zuckerman 
‘A first class piece of work’ 


Birmingham Post 

‘Writes beautifully . . . every- 
thing that anyone can possibly 
want to know about elephants 
... lively and entertaining .. . 
scholarly urbane and witty... 
Mr Carrington has a gift that 
is given to few scholars’ 


Illustrated 25s net 


INDIA CHANGES! 
TAYA ZINKIN 


A lively, sympathetic, often 
amusing commentary on the 
transformation in Indian society 
in the decade since indepen- 
dence 25s net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


THE SPECTATOR, 


himself seems to have had such a reflex set up 
by seeing a capitalist and a depression together 
in the Thirties, or some similar experience. The 
uillerence is inal a human Oc lhg call WOIK fis Way 
out of Paviov's trap. It takes time, though, and 
one can't expect it not to leave traces for a while. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


NEW NOVELS 


Non-Committal 


The Cross of Baron Samedi. By Richard Dohr- 
man. (Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 

Fish Flying Through Air. By Roswell G 
(The Bodley Head, 16s.) 

The Quiet Shore. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell, 
16s.) 


Ham 


A UNITED STATES lieutenant of Marines, in com- 
mand of an up-country gendarmerie garrison in 
Haiti during its American occupation, returns 
from a recruiting tour around the colleges back 
home bringing with him a bride who is dis- 
astrously ill-equipped to play the part of com- 
mandant’s lady. She is frivolous, romantic and 
hysterical, and, as everyone from her mother to 
his fellow officers foretells, the squalor, the lone- 
liness and the beating of the drums get a bit too 
much for her. When she discovers that she is 
pregnant she transforms her hatred of the oppres- 
sive conditions in which the baby was conceived 
into a conviction that somehow (and ‘somehow’ 
is an indispensable evasion when you come to 
recount this story) the place fathered the child, 
and that it will turn. out to be black. And this 
image becomes so real to her that she visits an 
abortionist in the wilds and dies at his clumsy 
hands. Shocked by the beastliness of this, the 
lieutenant continues to carry out his duties, with- 
out pleasure or pride, until an accident to one of 
his troopers removes him for a time from his 
command. Julien Aubrey, a young member of the 
Haitian aristocracy, gets injured during a bruler 
zin, a ceremony conducted by the voudouisants 


- in which the spirits of their gods appear to take 


possession of the worshippers. 

First there is the overcrowding of the plot with 
incidents that are irrelevant, and not always divert- 
ing in themselves. Then there is the almost perverse 
difficulty of the writing: it is highly parenthetical; 
it moves awkwardly from one sentence to the next; 
it doubles back on itself. But most important there 
is the ambiguity of Mr. Dohrman’s attitude to the 
voudou practices and beliefs, with which he is so 
much concerned. At the front of the book he 
quotes from Sir Thomas Browne: ‘I could believe 
that spirits use with man the act of carnality, and 
that in both sexes; I conceive they may assume, 
steal, or contrive a body, within there may be 
action enough to content decrepit lust, or passion 
to satisfy more active veneries; yet, in both, with- 
out a possibility of generation. . . .’ Well, does 
he believe all that? There I think you have him. 
A favourable review from the New York Times 
reproduced on the jacket describes the novel as 
‘haunted with a sort of abstract evil.’ ‘Haunted’ 
and ‘sort of’ are about as near as you can get to 
it. Mr. Dohrman keeps hinting and nudging (the 
first bed the lieutenant and Isabel share is a grave- 
stone in a disused cemetery) but never committing 
himself. You are left with the impression that the 
voudou has turned into a convenient device for 
giving apparent weight and seriousness. For that 
matter, ‘difficulty’ and great length have been used 
before now to the same end. 

The lieutenant takes the injured man back for 
treatment at the capital, Port-au-Prince, and there 
begins an affair with Aubrey’s married sister. This, 
coinciding with his own first attendance at a 
voudou ceremony, starts a rapid moral disintegra- 
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tion which ends in the lieutenant’s death. . . 

That, with all its sub-plots and minor characters 
omitted, is the basic story of Richard Dohrman’ 
2UU-page first novel, / he Cross of Baron Samedi 

To give the book its due, it has had a great deal 
of skill and imagination exercised upon it. It does 
not try to drum up atmosphere out of a dream 
landscape in the manner of Emperor Jones, but 
has the kind of for circumstantial and 
physical exactness which you would expect to find 
in, say, an American war novel. It has too many 
characters, certainly, most of whom are dragging 
their weight; but even those that appear only 
briefly carry a clear, individual identity. And the 
characters whose presence you can account for 
are described and put into action with such per- 
ceptiveness that you read on, vainly, as it turns 
out, in the hope that the same intelligence will 
take notice of the faults in the novel that are 
waving to altract attention. 

The other two are lightweights in comparison 
Roswell G. Ham's Fish Flying Through Air does 
not seem to have much to live off except its charm 
and bright conversation; but its account of the 
careers—through school, Yale and the services— 
of two American boys who date the start of their 
lives from a teenage strip-poker party in a summer 
cottage just about pays its way in entertainment; 
and its dialogue is almost as good as the blurb 
claims. 

The Quiet Shore describes the Gallipoli cam- 
paign through the eyes of a man who returns to 
V Beach and to the hills inland and recalls the 
landing of 1915. Ernest Raymond does the job 
with all the clarity and neatness of the professional 
writer, but with most of the conventional re- 
sponses, too. 


respect 


GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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to this safe, shrewd, go-ahead investment... 


8°% on Bank Deposit Accounts ! 


7 49 without Tax Deduction, 
2/0 on Fixed-Term Bank Deposits ! 


Industrial Banking gives you excellent security, 
highest interest rates, easy withdrawal facilities... 


Post this coupon today... 


To: Investment Director | 
FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENTS |! 
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CITY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue thunder of the Common- 
wealth economic conference at 
Montreal has clearly been stolen 
by the American proposals for 
the October meetings of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and 
World Bank. If world trading 
reserves are to be increased, the 
World Bank to be reinforced 
and an International Develop- 
ment Agency to be set up, what 
is left for Montreal? Discussion 
of restriction or anti-dumping schemes designed 
io keep up the world prices of basic commodities? 
The secular trend is against restriction and colonial 
preferences, and Mr. Amory was on safer ground 
when, at the opening session, he spoke vaguely in 
favour of ‘an expanding Commonwealth in an 
expanding world economy.’ Nevertheless, I think 
he might have been more specific. He might have 
said that he would regard the United Kingdom’s 
favourable terms of trade as an opportunity to 
lend more abroad and that he would assign more 
importance to overseas investment at the present 
time than to increasing the pile of unproductive 
gold at the Bank of England. Unfortunately he 
contented himself with a cliché about ‘sound 
reserves’ and the ‘need to be watchful.’ It would 
be better if he watched the Commonwealth more 
and Zurich less. 

There was talk some time ago about a Common- 
wealth Development Bank, but the idea seems to 
have been killed in the City before it could be 
exported to Montreal. The City view is that its 
existing institutions are adequate—did not the 
Midland Bank lend £10 million to New Zealand? 
—and that it is more interested in developing 
world trade on a multi-lateral basis than Com- 
monwealth trade on a restricted basis. Is not Sir 
George Bolton, a director of the Bank of England, 
just now raising £24 million for the Bank of 
London and South America in order to develop 
trade in the Caribbean area? Besides, there is 
already a Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company which was set up in 1953 (after a 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference) with 
an issued capital of £15 million held as to 45 per 
cent. by the Bank of England and 55 per cent. by 
a group of industrial, shipping, mining, and bank- 
ing companies. Up to the end of March, 1958, it 
had promoted fourteen schemes with a total com- 
mitment of about £144 million. It may be chicken- 
feed but the organisation is there if public authori- 
ties want to make use of it. The tendency, however, 
under the influence of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, is to let private enterprise take care of 
overseas development. 

The members of the Montreal conference can 
hardly complain of the total amount of capital 
flowing to the sterling area. The flow has been 
quite strong in recent years but it has taken the 
form of direct private-enterprise investment. For 
example, it has been estimated that in 1957 about 
£200 million gross were invested abroad by British 
companies retaining the earnings of their over- 
seas subsidiaries. According to the Midland Bank 
the total overseas issues on the London capital 
market in that year were only £62.4 million. 





Overseas Capital Issues—In £ million 


av. 
1933-38 1954 


1955 1956 1957 
Commonwealth 
Public Bodies.. 9.5 35.1 17.5 138 13.0 
Companies 168 193 224 176 479 
Total. . 26.3 545 399 313 60.9 
% of allissues.. 16.2% 116% 7.0% 10.6% 5 o% 
oreign mae, * 6.6 2.2 _ 
Total overseas 31.0 61.1 42.1 31.3 64 
of all issues.. 19.1% 130% 74% 106% 16.3% 


This table I have taken from The City's Invisible 
Earnings, a statistical survey written by Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Clarke, the City Editor of The Times, and 
published by the self-styled Institute of Economic 
Affairs at 5s. The members of the Montreal con- 
ference would do well to study this well- 
documented pamphlet, for it is often very difficult 
to know whether Mr. Macmillan’s Government is 
speaking for the general body of tradefs or for 
select bodies in the City. After all, the nation pays 
its way in the world by its exports of goods and 
services and by its income from overseas invest- 
ments, whether they are in the sterling or the dollar 
area. Sometimes the official policy seems to favour 
the banking or investing role at the expense of the 
trading (as when it over-restricts domestic invest- 
ment in order to pile up gold), but when a govern- 
ment reflects what is known as ‘the Establishment’ 
and the only field where ‘the Establishment’ works 
intelligently as a coherent and organised body is 
in the City, it is natural that the banking and 
investing roles sometimes get priority treatment. 

What the Commonwealth representatives will 
find surprising in this pamphlet is the naiveté with 
which Mr. Clarke describes the reopening of the 
commodity markets in the City and the rapidity 
with which the Bank of England allowed City 
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traders to use sterling to buy dollar commodities. 
‘How much additional foreign exchange,” he asks, 
‘has this aliracted io London?’ How much gold 
and dollars, he did not ask, has all this lost from 
the central reserves? Nor was the question dis- 
cussed as to whether it would have been better to 
reorganise commodity buying schemes in the 
Commonwealth than commodity markets in the 
City. 

Mr. Clarke has raised the official estimates of 
the City’s invisible earnings in 1956 from £125 
million to £150 million or over. The individual 
items he gives as follows: insurance £70 million, 
merchanting £25 to £30 million, brokerage (in- 
cluding shipping) £15 to £20 million, and banking 
£25 to £30 million. He may well be right to set the 
total higher, but the Commonwealth representa- 
tives at Montreal will bear in mind the official 
estimate of investment income remitted to the 
United Kingdom in the form of interest, profits 
and dividends. The figure for 1956 was £370 mil- 
lion (£350 million in 1957), and the impetus it gave 
to the export trade was surely much greater than 
that given by the City’s £150 million. What Mon- 
treal should be trying to do is to make the British 
Governmenht and the City think more in terms of 
planned investment in the Commonwealth. And 
the important question will soon arise as to how 
the Commonwealth can be fitted into the Euro- 
pean free trade area. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Le Government’s relaxation of the hire- 
purchase restrictions made it certain that the 
industrial equity share market would resume its 
upward trend in the new account. Investors will 
not worry themselves about the recession if each 
month the Government gives proof that its policy 
is to ward it off by relaxations and re-expansion. 
This bull market is a government-created one. 
The immediate measures give further reasons for 
support of the consumer goods shares which I 
have consistently been recommending. News has 
yet to come, as I write, about the hire-purchase 
relaxations of GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES. I recom- 
mended these shares recently at 23s. and they are 
now 24s. 3d. ex Is. 3d. dividend. There is still scope 
for a rise, especially as an increased demand for 
consumer goods is likely to follow the 34 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. rise in wages and salaries this year. 
TIMES FURNISHING recommended on September 
5 at 15s. have risen to 18s. and at this price the 
short-term speculators will probably take their 
profits. 


General Electric 


One of the companies helped by the easing of 
the hire-purchase restrictions will be GENERAL 
ELECTRIC. No less than 61 per cent. of its turn- 
over is accounted for by its ‘General Products’ 
group which deals with the light engineering side 
of the industry. The company was badly hit last 
year by the fall in its profit margins—the increase 
in wages going ahead of the increase in produc- 
tivity—but it is wisely going ahead with its full 
programme of plant modernisation and research, 
the latter concentrating on crystal valves, tele- 
communications and nuclear power generation. It 
was GEC research which enabled the Post Office 
to operate the first semi-electronic exchange 
which will permit dialling for trunks. About 25 
per cent. of the company’s output is exported 
and this may well develop if and when the 
European free trade area starts to function. As a 
potential recovery stock GEC shares at 37s. 
to yield 5.4 per cent. on the 10 per cent. dividend 
(covered last year only 1.6 times) are not without 
attraction to the long-term investor. 


British Petroleum and Burmah Oil 

Although shareholders of BRITISH PETROLEUM © 
had long been told of a scrip bonus coming, the 
market had been misled by the Middle East crisis 
not to expect a ‘share-for-share’ issue at the 
present time. This accounts for the jump of Ils. 
last week and the further rise to 114s. 6d. sub- 
sequently. The usual warning by the chairman 
that it must not be inferred that a larger sum will 
be distributed in cash this year may have more 
significance seeing that net sales were down 3 per 
cent. and net income down 30 per cent. in the 
first half of the year as compared with the last 
half of 1957 (a fairer comparison in view of the 
Suez upset in the first half of 1957). The percen- 
tage of net income to net sales has also fallen from 
10.6 per cent. to 7.6 per cent. At 114s. 6d. to yield 
around 44 per cent. if the tax-free dividend of 15 
per cent. is repeated British Petroleum are less 
attractive, in my opinion, than BURMAH OIL at 
75s. 6d. to yield 5.95 per cent. At present market 
prices the Burmah Oil holding of Shell is equiva- 
lent to 10s. 4d. per Burmah share and of British 
Petréleum to 73s. 6d. per Burmah share, making 
a total of 83s. 10d. This means that the purchaser 
of Burmah at 75s. 6d. is buying the underlying BP 
and Shell shares at a discount of 8s. 4d. and the 
Burmah’s Indian business for nothing. Yet this 
Indian trade brought in last year £6} million 
against about £11 million for the income from 
investments. 


Bank of London and South America 

This bank owns jointly with the Bank of 
Montreal the new bank formed to finance trade 
in the Caribbean, and the BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA is making a one-in-two ‘rights’ 
issue to its shareholders at a price not yet disclosed 
but expected to be around 25s. against the current 
price of 32s. As one critic has pointed out there 
was no need for the company to pay issuing 
houses an underwriting commission of £15,000 to 
take up unwanted shares, for the shareholders 
who subscribe would be more than willing to 
make an extra profit by cashing in the premium 
on the new shares. At 32s. the share are attractive 
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on the new shares. At 32s. the shares are attractive 
to yield 5.4 per cent. on the 9 per cent. dividend 
which the directors intend to maintain. 


William Whiteley 

Those who have the patience to wait for re- 
covery will probably not regret a purchase of 
William Whiteley £1 shares at 28s. 3d. and the 
preference shares at 13s. 9d. carrying dividend 
arrears of 3s. (from January 31, 1955). In the 
year to January, 1958, the trading profit of this 
London store was only £18,000, but the actual 
recovery from the previous year’s loss was no 
less than £47,000. Although the store has been in 
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the partial occupation of builders, who are mak- 
ing the top floors available for offices, trading in 
the store has made further headway this year. 
When the new tenants of the top-floor offices— 
Esso’s Petroleum—take possession at the end of 
this year, the store’s overhead charges will be sub- 
stanticlly reduced. Moreover, the company’s 
properties in Avonmore Road when reorganised 
and reconstructed are capable of producing over 
£70,000 gross per annum. The Whiteley ordinary 
capital is only £500,000 and 824 per cent. is 
privately held. There is not, therefore, a free 
market, but the shares are well worth taking up 
when available. 


COMPANY NOTES 


EYLAND & BIRMINGHAM RUBBER 

COMPANY manufactures a wide range of 
rubber and asbestos goods, indiarubber and water- 
proofing materials, many of which form part of 
other manufacturers’ goods. It is therefore very 
satisfactory to find from the preliminary figures 
that during a difficult trading year the company 
has increased its trading profit and stepped up the 
dividend. After an unexplained reduction in the 
taxation charge there was a net profit of £403,285 
for the year ending June 30, 1958, against 
£336,800. This is equivalent to earnings of 57.9 
per cent. as compared with 47.7 per cent. and 
certainly justifies an increased dividend of 25 per 
cent. on the £1.2 million equity capital as against 
20 per cent. last year. The £1 ordinary shares look 
attractive at 59s. 6d. to yield £8 14s. per cent. 


Sheepridge Engineering Group has produced 
a most informative balance sheet and report for 
the year ending March 31, 1958. The chairman, 
Lord Aberconway, points out that it is ten years 
since the company took over the assets of Sheep- 
ridge Coal and Iron. During that period profits 
(before tax) have risen from £294,003 in 1949 to 
£1,040,452 in 1958, and net liquid assets per 5s. 
ordinary share have increased from 2s. 5d. to 6s. 
per share. The group has successfully welded to- 
gether its sixteen subsidiaries, which cover many 
fields, including mining equipment, tile presses, 
castings, machine tools, components for the 
motor industry and earth-moving equipment. The 
excellent profit figures were attained in spite of a 
decline in the early months of this year in the 
supplies of components to the motor industry. 
Sales in this group represent 28 per cent. of the 
total, while 31 per cent. is attributed to general 
engineering industries, 25 per cent. to public works 
and nationalised industries, and 16 per cent. to 


the aircraft, chemical and oil industries. Sales for 
the past year have been a record. Net profit was 
£759,969 against £656,594 and the ordinary divi- 
dend has been increased by 1 per cent. to 16 per 
cent. The 5s. ordinary shares at 8s. 9d. ex dividend 
yield £9 3s. per cent. 

William Cory operates as a coal and oil dis- 
tributor, shipowner, lighterman, and by recent 
acquisitions has interests throughout the world. 
The company continues to diversify its business 
and is apparently financing further expansion out 
of its own resources, which it is well able to do 
seeing that on March 31, 1958, liquid assets 
exceeded £74 million. Net profit for the past year 
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amounted to £1,211,395 against £920,281 for the 
previous year. Earnings have increased to 35 per 
cent., from which an ordinary dividend of only 
15 per cent. is being paid. This may disappoint 
the shareholders, but so long as the company 
continues to finance its expansion from its 
accumulated funds, it seems that the dividend 
will be kept down. The proposed interim divj- 
dend for 1958-59 is 5 per cent., which is to bring 
it more into line and does not indicate an 
increased final dividend. However, it may not be 
unreasonable to look forward to a total dividend 
of 174 per cent. next year, which was the rate 
paid for 1955 and 1956. The £1 ordinary shares 
at 53s. yield £5 13s. 2d. per cent. 


Pontin Camps owns holiday camps at Weston- 
super-Mare, Weymouth, Devon, Chichester and 
Lowestoft. A camp in County Cork has been sold, 
but three new camps have been acquired, one of 
which is at Torquay. The profits earned by this 
camp have not been included in the last year’s 
figures. The company has changed the end of its 
financial year to May 31, 1958, so that the 
accounts presented cover fourteen months. Net 
profits amounted to £33,775, from which a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. is to be paid, which is just 
covered by earnings. The balance sheet is not 
strong in cash, but perhaps. this situation will 
improve when the acquisition of recent camps has 
been completed and these are earning profits. The 
2s. ordinary shares at 3s. yield £13 6s. per cent. 


Welcome... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 446: Report by Buzfuz 


Competitors were invited to provide. an extract from a novel or play in which a TV quiz 
winner arrives to take possession of Laputa, Wonderland, Prospero’s Island, Mugg, Coral 
Island or Treasure Island. 


IF the natives’ reaction, as portrayed here, is any 
indication, winners of quizzes may consider 
Stroma well lost. Thus C. V. W. Wordsworth on 
the rocket-borne reception of the winner of 
Mugg: 


‘When did you see him?’ demanded Ritchie-Hook, 
his nose like a sabre. 

“When he was launcheu.’ 

‘Launched?’ 

‘Launched,’ said the laird, decanter in hand. ‘Found 
young Trimmer here and a couple of spare halber- 
diers. Found one of those things on a ramp. Tied him 
to it. General direction of Russia. Launched him.’ 

R. Kennard Davis’s winner (of Prospero’s 
Island), on the other hand, was, I thought, a trifle 
patronising and wrote in his diary : 

Apparently the music we heard was produced by 
radio, the work of a bright young spark nicknamed 
Aerial, a highly intelligent electrician who has 


promised to instal lighting in the house, on his own 
system. He seems a very independent fellow, who 
will need tactful handling! 

I liked these and also H. B. McCaskie’s account 
of the victor’s background: 

Since winning Laputa Bert had lived in a rosy day- 
dream. He knew that its people had two ruling pas- 
sions, mathematics and music, and had he not been 
able to give the quizmaster both the value of pi and 
—in the final question which he had so boldly invited 
—the Christian names of the oboists in the jazz 
bands of Land’s End and John o’ Groats? 

As the winning entries are on the long side there 
is less space than usual for the report. Considering 
the fate of other contest winners, J. A. Lindon 
should count himself lucky to receive three 
guineas, and Rhoda Tuck Pook, Gloria Prince and 
Cinna one guinea each. Honourable mention: 
Barbara Roe, Russell Edwards, Nancy Gunter 
and C. V. W. Wordsworth. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1010 


DOWN 


2 Very conspicuous vases? (9) 

3 ‘Head to foot Now is he —— 
gules’ (Shakespeare) (5) 

take it the answer’s in the 


ACROSS 
1 Slow-coach’s 4? (8-5) 
9 Fluent lip produces such results 


(9) 
10 The eager heart? (5) 4i 
11 The Scot is at home; Sesame! (5) negative? (7) 


Solution on October 3 


19 17 down gets a century (7) 

20 Do let Ann come up (5) 

22 There’s something very haughty 
in this stare, veiled though it may 
be (5) 

23 He gets ahead in the tobacco 
world (5) 





12 Mangled again and dismissed ? (9) 

13 One gram to be shaken up (7) 

15 It’s exciting to do this (7) 

17 ‘He treasures up his bright —— 
(Cowper) (7). 

19 The Israelites didn’t get cold feet 
seemingly, even in the Red! (3-4) 

21 This feature of evening soccer is 
highly combustible! (5-4) 

23 Clannish but strictly feminine, 
apparently (5) 

24 After sixty minutes I get the 
charmer (5) 

25. She was whisked from the altar (9) 

26 Here one finds so many at so 
much (5, 8) 


’ 


5 Disappearance of a famous horse? 
(7 


6 Drama concerned with 5 perhaps 
might be pretty boisterous (5-4) 

7 Our destiny is above ourselves (5) 

8 Blue-stocking concerned in flying 
displays? (6) 

9 I’m in the milkman’s cart (5) 

14 This reveller might be out for a 
lark but scarcely up with it! (5-4) 

16 He-men naturally figure in such 
forcible speaking (9) 

17 I'd help, the oracle might have 
promised here (6) 

18 Her aids can be rather disreput- 
able (7) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and @ second prize oi 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened on Sept. 30. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1010, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1008 
ACROSS.—1 Honour bright. 9 Lights out. 
10 Chér!. 11 Absorb. 12 Sea-shell. 13 Lie 
low. 15 Ding-dong. 18 Ambition, 19 
Oldham, 21 Retraces. 23 Smarts. 26 Creel. 
27 Overnight, 28 Barnaby Rudge. 


DOWN.—1 Hold-all. 2 Negus. 3 Utter- 
most, 4 Boot, 5 Intrepid. 6 Hacks, .7 Briflig. 
8 Behemoth, 14 Embitter.. 16 Gold-miner. 
17 Come-down. 18 Aurochs. 20 Musette. 22 
Ailsa, 24. Rigid. 25 Herb, 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mr. . John Adams, ‘Southover,’ Rising 
Lane, Lapworth, Warwickshire, and Mr. 
ae ichols, 48 Church Way, Whetstone, 
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PRIZES 
@. A. LINDON) 
LaPuTA 
Loox Down IN ANGER 
(From the play by John Swiftborne) 

CLAIMANT (who has been fidgeting for nearly two 
hours while the King ponders a geometrical prob- 
lem involving eleven intersecting circles): Oh. fer 
chrissake! Tell his confounded ex-Maj I own the 
show, will you? Won it in the ITA ‘Land a Crown’ 
Quiz. Tell him again. Keep on telling him. 

(Flapper gently touches the right royal ear.) 

INTERPRETER (wearily): Clot lekul mograr Laputrad 
pilligol plog. 

KiNG (his inward- and upward-turned eyes still show- 
ing mainly white): Smul Lumboglibb nobrug, 
uhuhuh? 

INTERPRETER: His Majesty asks whether you know 
any corollaries of Lumboglibb’s Theorem. 

CLAIMANT (angrily): No! 

INTERPRETER: Clot niggnage, huhuhu! 

KING (scornfully): Snod. Clummadol snod. Bogsnod. 

INTERPRETER: His Majesty has no very high epinion 
of your intelligence. 

CLAIMANT (fuming): My subject is Film Stars, not 
figure-skating. Look, tell him again. Tell him I'm 
boss, fer chrissake! Hit him a bit harder, will you? 
Here, let me have a swipe! 

Venials dreamily restrain him as he grabs a bladder.) 

INTERPRETER (smiling): Clot glubnogstrubdalblob- 
dalclutch glob? 

KiNG (with a yawn): Glob! Bogtrud. Trikul bogtrud. 

‘Protesting vehemently, claimant is led off to be cut 

into isosceles triangles.) 


CURTAIN 
(End of Act 1.) 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
PresPERO’S ISLAND 


ProsPpERO: Whence had your people cognisance of 
us? 

SmiTH: School, mostly. 

ProsPERO: Most wise extension of geography! 

SmiTH: Geog ? Oh, yes. I’m sent to—congratulate 
you as I’ve studied your island. 

PROSPERO: Pray you, proceed, 
And may felicity attend on toil. 
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Smirn: Thanks. The isle being full of noises, J 
haven't brought any Desert Island Discs. (No 
laughter being forthcoming, he continues hur- 
riedly.) What a Utopia! No closing time, no over- 
plus of females, free labour, insignificant labour 
disputes, cheap fuel—why, we'll out-Butlin Billy 
himself! 

ERO: 

SMITH: Provides yew if not gorgeous; towers, if 
not cloud-capp’d. At a price. 

ProsPero: Mine isle’s the last resort of reverence 

And true philosophy—— 

Situ : Fine. It’s an honour for me to meet you, sir, 
being a bit of a Rosicrucian and Theosophist myself 
since the Mystical Cults Quiz. After re-organisation, 
my directors would much appreciate any little 
regular demonstration you might to give— 
what a blurb for the brochure! 

Prospero: My god-entrusted faculties reduced 

To exhibition and amenity? 
Thunder, havoc, fall, extinguish him 
Forever into air, into thin air! 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
WONDERLAND 


‘Herald, read the accusation,’ said the King. 

The White Rabbit blew three blasts on the trumpet, 
opened the sealed envelope, and read: 

The Queen of Quiz displayed her phiz 
Upon the ITA, 

So Coddle’s ‘Fizz’ could do good biz, 
And stage a give-away. 

The Knave of Quiz complained, ‘That is 
Not quite the answer, eh?’ 

The King of Qviz cried, ‘Holy whizz! 
I’ve won a crown. Hooray!’ 

‘Call the defendant,’ ordered the King. 

‘Shakespeare Paragon Sly!’ shouted the White 
Rabbit. 

A curious scholarly creature stepped into the box. 
He wore long hair and carried a pile of aene 
books under one arm. ‘I didn’t mean——’ he began. 

‘Then you should have meant,’ interrupted the 
King, looking pleased with himself. ‘You can’t be 
Sly by accident.” 

‘Off with his beard,” screamed the Queen. 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Alice. “Why, you haven't: dis- 
covered’ 
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‘Silence in court, or I’ have you buttered,’ said 
the King, putting on his mtn and looking 
vaguely in Alice’s direction. 

‘It began with a quiz,’ resumed the prisyner ner- 
vously. 

“Of course it did!’ said the King. ‘Double Your Plot 
and Win a Kingdom. Do you take me for a non- 
looker? But you can't win my kingdom, you know.’ 


(cTnNa) 
Cora ISLAND 
‘Come on,’ said Otis, leaping ashore, “Give with 
the women 

‘Women?’ asked Ralph. 

“Yeah, girls. Hula girls.” 

Pause. Meanwhile, cameras whirred and the sea 
beat on the sand gently. 

‘I'm afraid there aren't any girls,’ explained Ralph. 
‘This is a ripping place for boys, but, honestly, we 
haven't any facilities for girls.’ 

‘No girls, son?’ 

The official explanation for the abrupt ending of 
the film was a processing fault. What actually hap- 
pened was that Otis flung himself without warning on 
the cameramen recording his arrival and threw them 
into the sea where they were eaten by sharks. 

‘I've been tricked, said Otis. ‘To think I could 
have chosen a new Cadillac every week for the rest 
of my life.’ 

He sat down on the sand crossly. 

‘Sir, said Ralph, ‘Do you mind moving a little? 
This is our cricket pitch.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 449 
Set by Barbara Smoker 


Shakespeare, they say, can provide a quotation 
for every occasion. For the usual prize of six 
guineas competitors are asked to find a quotation 
from Shakespeare (giving reference) for each of 
the following occasions: launching a rocket to the 
moon; winning the Treble Chance; breaking any 
athletic record. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
449," 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Septem- 
ber 30. Results on October 10. 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


DESIGN ‘RESEARCH ‘UNIT has two interest- 
ing vacancies for experienced secretaries to 
Senior Afchitects and Senior Designers.—Apply 
> writing to Business Manager, 37 Duke Street, 
\ bE 





EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
POCKLINGTON AND HORNSEA, EAST 


RIDI 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING TUTORS 
FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 


Applications are invited from —— experi- 





enced gr ‘or two as organis- 
ing tutors in the Pocklington and Hornsea areas 
respectively. The person appointed will in cach 
case be responsible for the organisation ef the 
Institute of Further Education centred in the 
newly opened County. ——— School, and 
also for the or of day 
and evening classes fer ls and adolescents 
in the villages in the surrounding areas. Each 
tutor-organiser will be expected to work im close 
collaboration with the Headmaster-Warden who 
has been appointed at each centre to exercise a 

of further education activities. 





general 

Though an evening institute has been functioning 
at each place for some years, there is room for 
a consid of further education 
activities in both areas. The two posts offer con- 
siderable scope for persons of Minitiative and 
enthusiasm, 

The salary for each post will be in accordance 
with Grade B of the Burnham Scales for 
Teachers in Establishments for Farther Educa- 
tion, plus a special allowance of £100 per annum. 
Car —— will be payable in accordance 
with the County Council scale. It is expected 
that houses can be made available. 

Forms of application and further 
May be obtained from the 
Officer, County Hall, 








LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. SENIOR IN- 
SPECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(MAN) required. Duties to include organising, 
inspecting and advising upon all forms of phy- 
sical education for boys and men in educational 
establishments maintained or assisted by the 
Council, and responsibility for the College of 
Physical Education and the general co-ordination 
of the work of the Physical Education Inspec- 
torate. Salary £2,150 x £100—£2,450. Commenc- 
img salary above the minimum if appropriate. 
Application form PE/A with full details from the 
Education Office (EO/Estab.2/Q.), the County 
Hall, London, S.E.1, returnable by 26 Septem- 
ber, 1958. (1624). 





YO Vv 
ESHER, MOLESEY YOUTH CLUB. 
FULL-TIME LEADER 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
men or women for the post of full-time Club 
Leader at the Molesey Youth Club, Esher. The 
Club meets in its own premises and caters 
primarily for Boys and Girls of 15-20 years of 
ha left school. Applicants should 


Women, £460 x £20 w £680 p.a. plus London 
Allowance. 

Application forms and further particulars ob- 
tainable on receipt of stamped addressed 
lope from the Chief 
Hail, Kingston-upon- 
turnéd by not later than Saturday, 11th October, 
1958. 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost oon Charing Cross Stat'on). All Office 
staff (m. & f.), Fypewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
WIMBLEDON COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
—ORGANISING SECRETARY / WARDEN 

Applications are invited from suitably quali- 
fied men for the post of Organising Secretary of 
the Wimbicdon Community Association and 
Warden of the Community Centre. Applicants 
must have organising ability, wide cultural 
interests, and experience in social work. A 
University degree or Social Science diploma, 
though an advantage, are not essential, but a 
g00d educational background will be expected. 
Salary, £675 x £25 to £950 p.a 

Application forms and further particulats ob- 
tainable on receipt of stamped, addressed enve- 
‘ope from the Chief Officer, County Hall, 
Kingston-upon- and should be returned 
by not later than Saturday, 1ith October, 1958. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL has vacancies for 
British graduates to teach English as a forcign 
language in 

APGHANISTAN : Secondary School. 
CAMBODIA : School of Administration. 
INDONESIA : Treacher Training 

NEPAL : Teacher Training. 

SOMALIA : Secondary Schools/Teacher Train- 


ing. 
THAILAND : To Technical Students. 
VIETNAM : University. 

Apply Say Department, 65 Davies Street, 
London, W.1. Quote B.2 (58). Closing date 8th or 
17th October. 





For central heating and all the hot water you need 


at the fowest cost 


alll 


VEANS HOME COMFORT 


wooo BOILERS 


Get details from your Heating Engineer or Builders’ Merchant 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD + CAMBERLEY + SURREY 


“ 





SECRET RY FOR MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
A lady with pleasant and effective personality is 
required for this vacancy. Must have good educa- 
tional background and be a competent shorthand- 
typist. Aged 23-35 years. Very good salary and 
pleasant office accommodation. S<day week.— 
Write or telephone Personne! Officer, British 
Schering Limited, 229 ne High Street, 
London, W.8. WEStern 8111 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furnitere from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadoria! Silver, Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 

cluding Sundays. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. XIX and XX CENTURY EUROPEAN 
MASTERS Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30, 


Continuea Overieai 


HEALTH 
HORIZON 


@ magazine for everyone 











Summer 1958 


RESCUE BY HELICOPTER 
MOUNTAINEERING HAZARDS 
MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC 
MODERN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


THE SENIOR 
EXECUTIVE’S HEALTH 


THE FUTURE OF 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITALS 
2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Closes 28th Sep- 
tember. Exhibition of ALLAN RAMSAY, 
PAINTER-IN-ORDINARY TO GEORGE III. 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays, 
2.30-6. 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations. (1002) 

KENSINGTON (High St.) ART GALLERY. 
Maurice Man. 22 Sept. to 4 Oct. Open Mon.-Sat. 
10-7, at 130 Kensington High St. ‘Fascinated by 
their originality ...I sat drinking in their 
beauty,’ writes Hannen Swaffer about Man’s 
paintings. 

THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. DARYL 
HILL Recent Paintings. KENNETH MAHOOD 
Gouaches daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Street, 

oll. 





PERSONAL 


ABATE TENSION AND NERV ous STRESS. 
Overcome lack of confidence, anxiety, insommia, 
blushing, stammer, migraine, asthma, eczema 
and allergies. Consult Charles B. Law, M.B.H.A.., 
Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 12 Harman 
Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2, GLA 0382. 


A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. — R. . Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245. 19 Wigmore St., W.1, 


CANCER PATIENT (81705). Ex-minister (43), 
with short time to live, is unaware of his malady 
and receives no remuneration whilst ill, Urgently 
needs services of a full-time nurse, as wife is 
working to support the two children, Please 
help us to care for him. Jewellery welcomed.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal C.7, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

CHAIRMEN ARE FAR FROM BOARD when 
eating delicious Burgess Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. 


FOR AN Autumn Holiday on the Cornish 
Coast, Championship Golf Course, excellent 
accommodation and catering, moderate charges, 
Trevose Gold and Country Club, Constantine 
Bay, Padstow, North Cornwall. 

FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps; short-long periods. Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 9906. 

FOOTBALL. — Particulars of a 

method of forecasting results.—Box 135 
HUMANISM—a modern outlook. — Ww rite to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tc., W.8. 
IT’S an old Spanish custom (and an English one, 
too) to drink and serve Amontillado Sherry. 
Perfect choice is El Cid. That’s the Amontillado 
with the authentic Spanish flavour the English 
like. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 


EMPLOYMENT AT HOME 
Advised by Specialist for Polio 
Ex-teacher, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Opportunities wanted Proof-reading, 
indexing, editorial reading, remodelling MSS 


Special interests: 
16th and 17th century History, Music 


Statistical 

















UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: Ceci BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Postal Tuition 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares for 

University Entrance require- 
ments, and Final examinations for 

(B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B.) obtainable without residence: 
General Certificate of Education (all 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc., Teachers’ Diplomas, 
Bar (Pts I and II), and other exams. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


xe PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 











MASSAGE TREATMENT.—Mr. Barker. Phone: 
FUL 8875 mornings. ay P 4A. 
NOTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
when you add RAYER’S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 
SOON Armand Georges ‘Bedsitter Tribe’ book 
—a panorama of bedsitter life.—Details, 1005 
Romford Road, London, E.12. ; a 
THE GUILD OF AMATEUR DRAMA PRO- 
DUCER’S annual Play Production Course. 
Syllabus from Lionel Johnson, 270 Conisborough 
Crescent, S.E.6. HIT 1925. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN 7201. 


LITERARY 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
1s. 6d. per volume, for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

CRAFT OF WRITING. Make your writing pay. 
We teach the basic techniques and share with 
you the secrets of successful writing.—Details 
from MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
LEGE,. 69 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
FREE! Details of English Guide, 2s. 34.; 
Punctuation Guide, 2s. 3d. — Arthur H. Stock- 
well Limited, ILFRACOMBE. 

KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition, FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain’s foremost magazine for 
Writers. You can, also, win one of Two Hun- 
dred Prizes in Fascinating Competition. Free 
R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

ROYAL COURT-TYPE people buy their books 
at Hampstead’s High Hill Bookshop, 11 High 
St.. N.W.3 (HAM 2218). 
STORIES WANTED by British 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us ard submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept, C.23. FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 


Institute of 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare 
wherever you live, Send stamp for free copy 
of 24-page prospectus and a full-size specimen 
lesson—without obligation. Students have sold 
articles and stories to 1,750 publications; many 
earn while learning. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85/SL), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get much pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doing something you have always 
wanted to do. Advice is free. So also is the 
informative book, ‘Writing for the Press’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income. Write to: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


DAVIES’S Training Course (evening) for pro- 
spective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 13th October to 3rd December. 
—Particulars from Davies's, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7 (KNIghtsbridge 6833). 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


Time — - 





THE SPECTATOR. 


EXPERIENCED singer, S.W. London, has 
vacancies for pupils in voice production and in- 
terpretation in English, French, German, Italian 
songs, arias, Oratorio. Special attention to dic- 
tion, beginners and those with vocal! difficulties. 
—Box 4089 

INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Term starts on 13th October, Classes and 
lectures on Spanish language, literature and cul- 
ture, Library of over 10,000 volumes. Courses 
at the Spanish Universities. Special preparation 
classes for the Certificate of the Institute of 
Spain, and the Diploma of the University of 
Madrid (advanced — For full details apply to 
the Secretary. SLO 8381 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING. “Specialiy for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—-Write Organis- 
ing Secretary vee, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 839. 


POSTAL a for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Degree, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G3 —_ 


SECRETARIAL SEKVICES 
AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private  mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge, 44.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon. — Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words._-Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. SEVILLE 
ORANGE MARMALADE. Finest South 
African, As wholesome as it is delicious. Only 
ingredients, Oranges and Pure Cane Sugar. 2 Ib. 
tins, 6 for 22s. Post Paid SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


AMAZING BARGAIN. Chinese exquisite hand- 
embroidered white pillow slips, 20in. x 30in., 
4 for only 24s., post is. 6d. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Ltd, (Dept. 12), 1/3 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction On the heart or any other organ, Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is, 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 








AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends for whom a subscription is 
opened as a birthday gift. 

Instructions should be sent to: 

THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
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GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tin Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 1 x 4 oz, tin Turkey Fillets, 
and 12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
post paid. Two cartans, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 


Grays 
Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


ROSEMOY NE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed. Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Ilus- 
trated catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 

SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered lumber coats, 
53s, Gent's, Children’s, all classes. Shetland 
wools. Samples. Lists. Approvals.—Peter John- 
stone, Twatte, Bixter, Shetland. 


GARDENING 


HARDY GERANIUMS, completely frost-proof, 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 34s. 
dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, Plant Specialist, 
LARKHALL, LANARKSHIRE. 


RESTAURANTS 
NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of Pro. 
prietors. 


Telephone : KENsington 4567. 


ACCOMMODATION 


SINGLE BUSINESSMAN seeks accommodation 
in CENTRAL LONDON, W.1 or 2 preferred, 
from ist November. Own kitchen and bathroom 
an advantage.—Please write Box No. 4096. 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your fiat, 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom 
mendation.—-Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 





HOTELS 
AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1, Bed and 
Breakfast, Single rooms 28s., Double room 54s 


No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations, EUSton 1456. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 15 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. Mid- 
Sept. Onwards, 9 gns. 


WINTER 
WHERE IT’S WARMER 


The place? JERSEY, Queen of the Channel 
Isles. The hotel? The "OMMAROO,’. the 
island’s most comfortable rendezvous * for 
Winter residents. Superbly situated right by 
the sea, yet within easy reach of St. Helier 
and two splendid 18-hole golf courses.: 100 
rooms with central heating; 4 _ spacious 
lounges, cocktail bar and really excellent 
cuisine. TV, table-tennis and cin¢ma show 
in the hotel, A.A. and R.A.C. recommended. 
Inelusive Winter terms from 84 gns. weekly. 
Write for brochure. 


OMMAROCO HOTEL 
HAYRE-DES-PAS, JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
(A.A. and R.A.C. Recommended) 














IF you haven’t seen a copy of ‘the most 
worth reading,’ ‘the most lively,’ ‘interesting,’ 
‘intelligent,’ ‘well-produced,’ ‘argumentative,’ 
‘infuriating,’ ‘best,’ drama magazine, send 
for a FREE SPECIMEN COPY TODAY 


ENCOR 25 Howland Street 


London W1 
Narway O\L-FIRING 














@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A194), DROITWICH 
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